Next Week 
You Will Find 


in “The Recorder” 


Shoes for Shelter Months 


How long, oh, how long—can man go 
without shoes? Is it in the cards for a 
man to come back to the shoe store this 
Fall for a new pair of shoes because he 
can no longer do without? 

We hate to thump the tremolo in the 
old pipe organ of publicity but believe 
it or not, no man wants to be laid up 
with colds and chills and pneumonia. 
The shelter months are ahead and we 
even sense a demand for high shoes for 
men, and the theme of “being fit for the 
job” will find favor with men next Fall. 

This masculine issue “busts” wide 
open the cussed conservatism of man- 
kind. 


Records show that the six hottest 
weeks of the season extend from Au- 
gust 1lst—so we show the merchant 
how to make his final capitalization on 
foot coolness. 
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Thank You Mr. Hansohn — more 








than 6000 FREEMAN Dealers 
will “OK” your statement 


Freeman Shoe Corp. 

Beloit, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: 

We advertise Freeman Shoes as “America’s Great- 

est Shoe Value” and the H. C. Prange Company is 

mighty particular about the truth of all statements 

that go into their advertising. 

The fine quality leather, style, and perfect fitting 

quality built into these $5 shoes backs up our ad- 

vertising and surely holds old customers and makes 

new ones. 

Freeman shoes are the life of our men’s shoe section. 
Very truly yours, 








MR. O. A. HANSOHN $ 
H. C. PRANGE CO. 
SHEBOYGAN — GREEN BAY — STURGEON BAY 
WISCONSIN 


SIZES FROM 5 TO 14 
AAA to EEE 


The “STUART” 
— in Loadon Grain. 
A Fall Favorite. 
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The VOICE of the TRADE 


Sol. Gardner, 


who travels for Charles A. Eaton 
Company, Brockton, Mass., claims 
that the railroads can do much to 
put an end to the present economic 
depression. He notes that the rail- 
roads now give special tourist and 
week-end trips at rates consider- 
ably less than two cents a mile. 
Consider the fact that there are 
approximately 600,000 men who 
travel with samples and that of this 
number probably no more than 
100,000 are traveling today because 


of the present railroad rate of 3.6c. 
per mile. 

Mr. Gardner suggests that if the 
trunk lines would get together and 
offer a 5000 mile book of inter- 
changeable mileage for six months 
only at a cent or a cent and a half 
per mile, it would put nearly 500,- 
000 optimists into circulation. 
Everyone of them would sell some- 
thing. Every time a sale is made, 
it would mean more freight for the 
railroads. Then, if the hotels 
would declare a special rate to 
holders of mileage books, the ex- 
pense of the traveling salesman 
would lighten. 

If the need of the day is for in- 
creased distribution, isn’t it time to 
put the traveling salesman to work, 
encouraging movement of goods? 

* ok * 


M. A. Condon, 


of James F. Condon & Sons, Char- 
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leston, S. C., in a recent letter to 
H. C. Freeman, vice-president of 
the Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, 
Wis., explained something new in 
clubs. He has organized the sales 
force of the shoe department in a 
“Good Morning Club,” dues to be 
“one smile a day.” 

The purposes of the unique 
organization are: To say “Good 
morning” to everyone, from the 
ash man to the bank president; to 
start and finish each day with the 
“good morning spirit”; to say it 
with a smile, and to keep on giving 
the cheery greeting to everybody, 
every day in the year. 

* € * 


A. L. Mittelstaedt 


who operates a store located in the 
exact center of the North Ameri- 
can continent (Milbank, South Da- 
kota) says: 

“Tt is easy to preach ‘trading up’ 
but we in the argricultural regions, 


#600 
J 


where eggs are 5c. a dozen, butter 
14c. a pound and wheat 40c., find 
it difficult to convince our rural 
patrons that $6 and $8 shoes are 
just what they should have. As it 
is, it takes 40 dozen eggs to buy a 
$2 shoe.” 

Because his store is somewhat 
off the beaten track for salesmen, 
he plans to make a market trip to 
find shoe resources from the shoe 
sources, 
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WV itiiam J. Sneider, 


of Asbury Park, in touring North- 
ern New Jersey found the follow- 
ing signs: 

“Stout women’s shoes reduced to 
ridiculous low figures.” 

“High grade women’s shoes cut 
in half.” 

“Price on all shoes cut to the 
bone.” 

“A knock-out blow on our entire 
stock of shoes.” 

“This entire stock of shoes must 
be turned-over in ten days.” 


Sol Agoos, president of 
the Allied Kid Co., Boston, notes 
that suede kid has given a new 
touch to mid-summer retailing. He 
refers to this leather as “summer 
suede.” “Strap and cut-out san- 
dals,” he says, “in high colored 
suedes, often with many colors 
worked into one pattern, make a 
summer novelty selling at regular 
prices in a regular way. They are 
so different that they may rightly 
be classed as really new merchan- 
dise—profit makers in an otherwise 
almost profitless season. 

This suede was developed as the 
result of a query put to us by a 
customer. “Why,” he asked, “can- 
not suede shoes be made as com- 
fortable and good looking as shoes 
of kid?” This started us thinking 
and we developed this Summer 





suede which we believe is as pli- 
able and light as our lines of kid- 
skin. It must be, as a matter of 
fact, because it is kid with a suede 
finish. And this same suede kid, in 
heavier weights, is selling for 


Fall.” 
ek, See 


eeeEe boarded leathers. 


For something new to interest 
those who have a liking for some- 
thing different in shoe leathers, 
there is the revival of custom 
boarded leathers. A shoe manu- 
facturer, or merchant, who desires 
leather of a grain that’s different 
from the ordinary, can go to cer- 
tain leather stores or tanneries and 
have leather boarded to a grain ac- 
cording to his own individual re- 
quirement. The boarder, working 
by hand, will board leather to a 
fine, medium or coarse grain—or 
any one of the many designs that 
are known to skilled workers in 
this craft. The leather may be 
boarded twice or thrice, or: even 
four times—according to the grain 
that is desired. A skilled boarder 
can bring the grain up high or keep 
it down low and flat. 


* * * 


; eR A. Delany, 
secretary of the National Shoe 
Travelers Association, read the fol- 
lowing lines which were sent to him 
by a brother shoe secretary : 


WE CAN'T 
ALWAYS BE 


wh ad 





WILL A SECRETARY GO TO 
HEAVEN? 


If a Secretary writes a letter, it’s too 
long. 

If he sends a postal, it’s too short. 

If he doesn’t send a notice, he is lazy. 

If he attends a committee meeting, he 
is butting in. 

If he fails to collect the dues, he is slip- 


ping. 

If he asks for advice, he is incompetent. 

If he does not, he is bull-headed. 

If he writes his reports complete, they 
are too long. 

If he condenses them, they are incom- 
plete. 

If he talks on a subject, he is trying to 
run things. 

If he remains quiet, he has lost interest 
in the meetings. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

If others won't do it, the Secretary must. 





1 CAN REMEMBER WHEN 
THEY SAID BATHTUBS 
WERE LUXURIES 


LUXURIES? 


—Do without luxuries? 

—That seems to be the idea of certain or- 
thodox industrial leaders and economists. 

—But just what is a luxury? 

—It’s my impression that no article is a 
luxury article if its production requires 
the labor of large numbers of people. 

—The automobile industry, for example, 
gives employment to 2,500,000 people in 
normal times. And hundreds of thousands 
are employed in making electric refrigera- 
tors, labor-saving household appliances, 
radios—and hundreds of other articles of 
everyday convenience, comfort and en- 
joyment. 

—No, we are not going to do without these 
so-called luxuries. We are going to grow 
back to them on a much safer foundation 
than was the case in 1925-1929. 

—What to an individual may seem to be a 
luxury, to a nation may be a positive 
necessity. 


EE ce ie 


President. 








“7 
ust three inquiries 
for velvet so far,” says a dealer in 


shoe fabrics in Boston market. 
“Usually, when suedes start to 
show up strong, we get many in- 
quiries for velvet, especially from 
makers of low price novelties. But 
it doesn’t look as if we would do 
much business in velvets to com- 
pete with suedes this season. 
Leather is dirt cheap, so they tell 
us, and shoemakers are sticking to 
it. Incidentally, we would like to 
see leathers go up a bit, for if they 
did, then our chances for selling 
fabrics would be improved.” 
eh 6 


Coorsld Holmes, 


newly elected president of the 
Crossett Shoe Company of Au- 
gusta, Me., believes the time has 
come for shoe manufacturers to 
take definite action looking toward 
price stabilization. He is con- 
vinced that much of the stagna- 
tion in the consumer market can 
be attributed to lack of confidence 
in the price level. Says Mr. 
Holmes : 

“In 1929 we were just as hys- 


terical in the belief that prices 
would rise and that we could sell 
for a profit anything we bought 
as we are today in the expecta- 
tion that prices will go lower and 
that tomorrow we can buy an ar- 
ticle cheaper than at present. 

“Such a situation makes it the 
normal thing for the buying public 
to hesitate to spend. It is up to 
the manufacturer to stabilize his 
prices and, if commodities con- 
tinue to fall, so increase the qual- 
ity of his product that the public 
may have confidence in it.” 

Mr. Holmes also pointed out 
that the brunt of declining prices 
has fallen upon the independent 
retailer who has had to write off 
inventory losses at every new 
drop. He believes that stabiliza- 
tion of the price level will there- 
fore work to the advantage of the 
retail merchant, besides giving the 
consumer a new confidence in 
values. 

Backing up his convictions with 
action, Mr. Holmes has announce: 
that the Crossett company has de- 
cided on a policy of making the 
best shoe possible at $5.00, anc 
instead of following the downward 
trend in raw materials has in- 
creased the quality of its lines, giv- 
ing full advantage of any reduc- 
tions in materials from week to 
week. Similarly $4.00 was de- 
cided upon as the price of th 
firm’s Lewis line and that, like 
wise, will remain unchanged. 


R. P. Hazzard 


of Maine, adds a bit to the records 
of rubber heels, as recently dis- 
cussed, for he sets forth in a dis- 
play of his shoes in the New Eng- 
land council booth in Boston, that 
his firm was the first shoe manu- 
facturing concern to attach rubber 
heels to shoes in the factory. Be- 
fore this innovation in shoemaking. 
the heels of rubber were attached 
by cobblers, who, of course, had to 
take off the leather heels as at- 
tached by manufacturers, to make 
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way tor the rubber heels. Now 

millions of pairs of rubber heels 

are attached in factories as a regu- 

lar routine detail of shoemaking. 
- 6% 


Donald Oenslager, 


professor of stage and costume de-. 


signing at the Yale School of the 
heater, says: 

“No matter how smart she may 
be otherwise, no woman is well 
dressed unless she has given care 
and attention to her feet. A well- 
formed foot is a thing of beauty. 
It should have a slim ankle, no 
protuberant ankle bone, a good 
arch and instep neither too high 
nor flat. The only kind of foot 
more ugly than the flat-arched foot 
is the one with the tight, high arch, 
suggestive of Chinese binding. In 
walking, it should come forward 
and down evenly and in a straight 
line. 

“These matters are given con- 
stant attention on the stage. In ad- 
dition to having beautiful feet, the 
actress must know how properly to 
use her feet while standing, walk- 
ing and above all, while sitting. A 
foot is not beautiful unless it is 
smartly shod.” 


One tanner of 


lambskin leather is now showing 
28 colors of lining stock. This is 
quite a change from a few years 
ago, when the lambskin tanners 
(then called sheepskin tanners) 
produced two or three different 
colors and let it go at that. The 
reason for this larger variety of 
lining stock, of course, is the fact 
that bright linings brighten up the 
insides of shoes and add to the 
style value thereof. Some of the 
enterprising lambskin tanners -are 
changing their colors with the 
times—just as the tanners of outer 
stock change their colors. 
* * x 


Harold C. Keith, 
president of the George E. Keith 
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Company, just off the ship from 
England, emphasizes three facts: 

“Europe is fighting valiantly but 
it has some tremendous problems 
in contrast with which ours are 
relatively simple. 

“Times are difficult still and 
there is much uncertainty as to 
when the definite upward turn will 
come. Yet business people gener- 
ally are facing the situation square- 
ly, and are getting their houses ‘in 
order. Business is in position to 
meet the next period of volume 
transactions—doing it in a more 
sensible way, incidentally. 

“Another ‘silver lining’ is the 
lessons which may be appropriated 
by those who can see them. One is 
the certainty that price is a fickle 
sales factor. It has been over- 
played by the manufacturer and 
retailer, buyers’ confidence has 
been damaged, and it has got 
nobody anywhere. In contrast, 
quality in merchandise is more im- 
portant to the buyer today than 
ever before. 

“We Americans have resources, 
the wealth, the man-power to work 
and the man-power to consume, 
and it is for us to get back into 
gear as quickly as possible and 
proceed.” 

* -s 


4d 
Women parade 


to perfection along the boulevards 
of fashion,” remarks “Tommy” 
Atkins, the Boston footwear de- 


signer. “But when they march 
behind the band, with the Ameri- 
can Legion, or in the big political 
parade, then they get out of form, 
if not out of step. It’s nature’s 
handicap, plus shoes that weren't 
made for marching along the 
street. 

“You see,’ the designer con- 
tinues, “the band strikes up the 
pace at 128 steps per minute, as 
prescribed by military regulations, 
and that’s a fairly fast pace for 
women to march, especially if they 
have not drilled. The soldiers 
stride along in steps of 30 inches 
each, which is also according to 
military regulations, and, of 
course, that’s too long a step for 
the ordinary dame or damosel to 
take, even when parading. 

“A column, marching in regula- 
tion time and step, covers 3.66 
miles in an hour. It takes a strong 
limbed person to keep to that pace. 
Either the parades will have to be 
slowed down, when the campaign- 
ers march forth to the battlefields 
of politics this year, or the foot 
steps braced up, and that, of 
course, is an argument for better 
feet, better shoes and better foot 


work.” 
* ok Ok 


“y ; 

f shoes and stockings 
have a few holes, that’s poverty. 
If they are mostly holes, that’s 


style.” And that’s a bit of wit 
from old England. 





ii 


il 








WHY 15 IT? 


THE WIFE HAS SHOES FOR 
EVERY COSTUME ~~ WHILE 
HUBBY JUST DUSTS OFF HIS 
ONE AND ONLYS-wHy 'S IT? 
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B-r-o-a-d-c-a-s-ti-n-g the BOSTON 


od E are glad to report that our 
W 1052 Boston Shoe Fair brought 


to this great market several thousand 
buyers from every part of the United 
States, including the Pacific Coast, fill- 
ing all of the leading local hotels to 
overflowing. 

Inge has been in satisfactory vol- 
ume, with many tentative orders to be 
completed later, and the new style 
offerings have been generally pleasing 
to our visitors and a credit to our New 
England designers.” 


WILLIAM J. FALLON, President, 
N. E. Shoe and Leather Ass’n 


ln the last analysis “it’s the public 
who pays” so why not tell the story of the Boston Market Fair 
to the American public? The public is interested, for in buying 
shoes it pays for materials, machinery, merchandise, styling and 
even style shows. The public also pays for payrolls and is vital- 
ly interested in keeping both men and money at work. 

So on the final night of the Boston Style Show the editor of 
the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER went on the air to broadcast news 
of the week in Boston and with the cooperation of B. Harrison 
Cort, president of the Brockton Chamber of Commerce, said: , 


"le entire shoe world has had its eye 
on New England this week—in fact so significant is the market 
week that leaders in shoes, leather and the allied service of sup- 
plies from all parts of the country were here in person to sense 
economic developments. So as an industry it gives expression to 
its hopes, so that the American public can join with it in bringing 
about economic recovery. 

“It expresses its appreciation to the National Broadcasting Co. 
for the opportunity of reporting to an interested public the con- 
clusions of the week. 

“It wishes sincerely that it might tell all industry that a step 
forward has been taken by shoes into a better day for all Amer- 
icans. But the number of pairs ordered, their value in dollars and 
cents, even the styles chosen—these are of relative unimportance 
beside the big fact that the leaders in the retail and wholesale 
fields with that sincerity and business acumen which have made 
them leaders, have met collectively to give to a great industry 
through tangible orders a broadcast stimulation to business. Their 
efforts are directed toward giving the American public the most 
for the money in shoes and service—and in so doing aid in keep- 
ing factories and stores in operation. 

“Shoes are very close to us in New England—so close that 
there is not a man, woman and child in New England who has 
not listened to the music of a factory in motion. In fact, this 
talk over the air was prefaced by the Cobblers’ song from Chu 
Chin Chow, which carries the rhythmic beat of the hammer—the 
song of the shoe. Well, then, isn’t it natural to everyone in New 
England to feel an interest in shoes not only for personal wear, 
but because of national and international wear. 


OY ow can point with pride to any 
manufactured shoe anywhere in America and you can say with 
pride that in its making, through machinery and materials and 
in finished shoes—New England hands have had a part. No/ 
that other sections of the country do not make shoes, and goo 
shoes too, but the fact remains that some ingredients and some 
machinery out of New England have to be used in building all 
shoes. Be it known broadcast that New England factories are 
making a comparatively good showing. But before we settle 
down to business let’s tell how famed New England hospitality 
opened the week. 

“Tt was a merchant from Texas enjoying his first broiled live 
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Telling the Public the Interesting 
SHOW Results Points of Mid-Summer Market Week 


+ 


lobster who said, ‘I’m going to tell the folks in Texas about this “41 EADERS in the retail and wholesale 
treat, and I’m going to particularly teach them how to sing that fields, with that sincerity and busi- 
song, “Down the gullet, through the lungs, hello stomach, here cde cee Pri snthey gtlng: ~5 ppt 
she comes.” That’s a priceless salutation to the sweetest bird in great industry through tangible orders 
the ocean, that changes its color to please my appetite. a stimulation to business. Their efforts 
“Tuesday and Wednesday this week were two superb New En- were directed to giving the American 
gland days, with a brand of weather that helped many a sun- public the most for the money in shoes 
baked visitor to give real serious thought to the types of shoes 7 oe _ . — 
needed for the cooler days of next Fall and Winter. It is a mighty ; 
important thing for an industry to make its selection of shoes 
early so that workmen can get busy in their manufacture and so 
that final shipment can be made on time. This is one year when 
the merchant feels that he cannot afford to make a mistake for he 
must tell and sell and serve the American public just a little bit 
better than he ever did before. 
“This is only a mid-week report, for many buyers continue to 
stay in the market, to later travel to other markets for more shoes 
and supphes. Let’s hear officially from William J. Fallon of Bos- 
ton, president of the New England Shoe and Leather Association. 
When interviewed on the final day of the Fair, he said: 


“Considering the general business situation, 
the thirteenth annual Boston Shoe Fair, which comes to a close at 
Hotel Statler this evening, has been fully as successful as the one 
a year ago, and in point of attendance in excess of the expecta- 
tions of the management. 

“Sponsored by the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, this annual market-fair of the leather and footwear trade 
has come to be a very important factor in the industry. It en- 
ables manufacturers, tanners, wholesalers and retailers to get 
together in the midsummer season and exchange ideas and sug- 
gestions. ’ 

“Incidentally, it gives the New England manufacturers an ideal 
opportunity for lavishly entertaining the visiting buyers with 
outdoor hospitalities appropriate to the season, and this part of the 
yearly program never was more successful than this week. It is 
a gesture on the part of the New Englanders that builds up in- 
calculable good will toward them on the part of their actual or 
potential customers. 


[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 
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« « <« Playing the Game of 


By RUTH HARRINGTON 







Miss Harrington is a former member of the staff of “Vogue,” 
women’s fashion publication of recognized authority. She 
is well versed in the subject of styles in feminine apparel, as 
pertaining both to garmentry and shoes. In this article she 























































analyzes the present outlook for Autumn from a fashion 

viewpoint and tells how recent style developments are likely . 
to affect Fall and Winter sales of women’s footwear. . 
wa 
tha 
mo 
CONSEQUENCES! Do you ser 
know that old game that people are taking up fal 
again? For the shoe man it’s a great business the 
game, too—if he’s good at it! hot 
When people play Consequences, you remem dea 
ber, they start with a big sheet of paper. The mo 
first player describes a hero, folds his words mat 
over, and passes the paper on. The next player 7 
describes a heroine; the third a situation. They cou 
go on building up a plot. At last the “Conse- but 
quences” are written down. The paper is un- con 
folded and the whole story read aloud. che 

You're playing Consequences, now, for bigger 

and better shoe sales. Months before the season 
gets under way, you start putting down the reu- ( 
sons why women will want certain materials. coat 
colors and styles. You keep watching these buy 
trends right up to the time you’re writing your clot 
sizes and spending your money. note 
And when your customers start buying, alony T 
about August 15, for instance, you unfold the ers 
paper and find out just how good you are! frot 
bigs 
the 
he fc 
but 
Fashions that affect the new T 
shoes: utili 
Above, the swagger suit and the volt 
swagger coat lead in sportswear Blac 

fashions. 
Right, daytime coats have all their : D 
interest above the waist line. IS 01 
Opposite page, new dresses have and 
muffled up necklines and widened extr 
shoulders. 
brov 
181 
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SHOE CONSEQUENCES 


There has seldom been a time when it was better 
business to play the shoe game this way—with a 
watchful eye out for consequences, for every possible 
development that can affect footwear sales. Shoes 
that stay on the shelves look a lot sadder than they 
ever did before. Every consideration is worth while 
that will make for sounder buying or more effective 
selling. 

{n this article the Boor AND SHoe REcoRDER works 
out its own particular game of consequences, aimed at 
current buying for early October selling. 

Way back last Winter, of course, we all knew it 
was going to be a conservative season. We knew 
that better-built shoes would be needed, walking lasts, 
more moderate heels, since the depression had, in one 
sense, put people on their feet again! Then, when the 
fabric houses brought out their lines, we began to get 
the color feeling. Now that the dress and coat 
houses have had their openings, we can be a great 
deal surer about the color trend and we know a lot 
more about the right silhouettes and the appropriate 
materials, 

The last chapter of the story won’t be told, of 
course, until Mrs. and Miss Consumer have their say, 
but we have put down what we strongly believe those 
consequences are going to be. Let’s see how it 
checks with your own ideas. 


Coats and Their Consequences 


Coat fashion is taking definite shape now. And 
coat fashion, of course, is the main factor in Fall 
buying. The biggest expenditure in a. woman’s 
clothes budget, it is, more than ever before, the key- 
note of her Winter wardrobe. 

The coat color story is BLACK. Some coat buy- 
ers put the proportion of black coats to be sold right 
from the start as high as 75 per cent. One of the 
biggest woolen mills reports that sales of black in 
the past month have doubled the record of the month 
before. Black is, of course, always the volume leader, 
but the percentage is higher than usual at this season. 

The explanation is the obvious one—the great 
utility of black. The “high-fashion” market and the 
volume trade are for once in whole-hearted agreement. 
Black. Black. And more Black! 

Dark browns, so dark and so neutral (the red cast 
is out) as to be almost as useful as black, come next— 
and not so far behind. The highest style brown is an 
extremely deep brown—practically black. Volume 
browns will play both the colors that Forstmann calls 
181 and that American Woolen calls Gandi (No “h’’). 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE | 
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The oxford tie is a 
shoe that fits the 
new fashion picture 
for four reasons: 


1. Because it is semi- 
dress and can be worn 
almost everywhere with 
almost everything. 


2. Because it supports 
the foot, and feet that 
will walk more need 
more support. 


3. Because it carries the 
Continental heel, the 
useful, all-purpose heel. 


4. Because it has the 
higher built line that 
goes with the “muffled 
up” look of the new 
clothes. 













Sandal Foot? 


By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


li all started when Walter C. Roose 
of the Nebraska Clothing Company, Omaha, began 
buying his Fall shoes. “I wonder,” he said to him- 
self, “what effect this sandal craze is having on the 
feet of America, and what difference it will make in 
my Fall buying. 

“These skeleton patterns offer no support to the 
foot, consequently the big toe joints are taking a 
hard pounding. And they are spreading under the 
strain. So are arches, too, and unless I am all wet, 
when these feet come to put on closed-up patterns in 
the Fall they will require one to two widths wider 
shoes. 

“You remember how it was when you went bare- 
foot all week and then tried to squeeze into your 
shoes on Sunday. Wow! Well, believe you me, 
this Fall will be no different. The women are getting 
sandal foot. Wider widths are in the picture!” 

All of which started some deep thinking. Result— 
the following questions were broadcast to a few shoe 
retailers here, there and yonder : 

1. What harm is the sandal craze doing to the 
feet of America? Are sandals allowing joints to 
spread and arches to weaken? If so, do these in- 
juries tend to be of a permanent nature? 

2. Does not this danger present a valuable selling 
point to shoe retailers, in that we shall be doing our 
customers a real service in advising them, when buy- 
ing sandals, to buy a closed up pattern also and not 
wear the sandal constantly, thus keeping the foot in 
better shape—and selling an extra pair? 

3. Or do women generally rejoice in this “new free- 
dom” of the sandal, and will they be reluctant to go 
back to snug fittitng shoes again? What effect will 
this have on Fall patterns, and must we average our 
widths wider than usual to take care of this change? 


Dai gentlemen of the shoe trade, 
let’s hop on our magic fitting stool and flit hither and 
yon to get at the open truth on open shoes and san- 
dal foot. 

The first stop takes us to Topeka where T. H. 
Armstrong does things at the Warren M. Crosby 
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What's To Be Done About the 




































Walter Roose of Omaha Asks a 
Question as to the Probable Effects 
of the Sandal Craze on Future Fitting 
—And Half a Dozen Shoe Men 


Answer Him 


Company. How about it, Armstrong? Okay, To- 
peka ! 

“Hello, everybody! Armstrong speaking. I do 
not think sandals are causing any serious harm to 
feet as far as the future is concerned. Therefore, | 
do not believe we have any real valuable selling point 
there. While women have rejoiced in their new free- 
dom, still I believe they will be glad to get back into 
more solid shoes this Fall. Okay, headquarters!” 

Thanks, T. H. So Kansas doesn’t quite agree with 
Nebraska. Now let’s skip over to Milwaukee where 
S. J. Brouwer has studied fitting, preached fitting and 
practiced fitting for an unmentionable number oi 
years. Oka-ay Milwaukee! 

“Brouwer speaking from the fitting room of the 
big store. If there is any weakness in the inner 
longitudinal arch the open shank sandal will strain 
the foot and emphasize this weakness. Therefore weak 
feet should never wear sandals. 





Joan Blondell—Warner Bros. & Vitaphone Pictures 
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“Strong feet can wear sandals without harm—pro- 
vided the forepart is correct in shape. But when the 
great toe cannot lie straight, being pushed over toward 
the middle toe, then the muscles along the inner bor- 
der of the foot become stretched. Such a shoe is 
an arch wrecker to the n’th degree. 

“For all the ignorance of the last manufacturer, the 
shoe manufacturer, and the shoe retailer, the shoe 
wearer must pay and pay. Poor Mrs. Customer! 
Okay, headquarters!” 

Thanks, Brouwer! That’s telling ‘em. Now a 
short jump on the magic shoe stool over to Roches- 
ter, New York, where William Pidgeon has spent a 
lifetime of serious study on feet and fitting. Let’s go! 
Okay, Pidgeon! 


a evening, this is Pidgeon 
saying a word or two on sandals. I don’t condemn 
sandals as a type, but they certainly are bad when 
improperly fitted or poorly made. Good sandals, 
well fitted, give the foot a welcome freedom. 

“Corns or callouses can be remedied, but if a poorly 
fitted sandal injures the joints or the arch that in- 
jury is apt to be permanent. Yes, I believe one width 
wider on Fall orders for regular shoes is good judg- 
ment. Okay, headquarters!” 

You’re right, Pidgeon! While sandals cannot be 
“fitted” as can closed up patterns, yet deliberate mis- 
fitting can still be avoided. And, speaking of foot 
health, let’s listen to an eminent chiropodist, C. F. 

[TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE] 










































My LIFE 






JULIUS GOLDBERG 


re success of the retail shoe firm of 
O'Connor & Goldberg resulted largely from the mu- 
tual confidence of the partners in one another. At 
the beginning of their association, each undertook 
certain responsibilities and there was no overlapping 
in their duties and efforts. 

Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Goldberg had been asso- 
ciated with the Ruppert Shoe Company in the Mc- 
Vicker Theater Building when John O’Connor ap- 
proached his future partner with the idea of going 
into the shoe business. 

“T was highly flattered,” says Mr. Goldberg, “that 
Mr. O’Connor had picked me for a partner, because 
everyone was aware of his vast shoe experience and 
his unique sales ability, whereas my own personal con- 
tributions, I scarcely believe would balance the scales. 
Mr. O’Connor was in the habit of dealing with prac 
tical things, whereas at that stage of my career I dealt 
chiefly in theory. 

“We finally came to a definite agreement and 
opened our first store on Feb. 28, 1903, on Clark and 
Madison Streets. At the start of the business we 
sold men’s shoes exclusively. We discovered before 
long, that if we desired to attain any considerable 
volume we would be compelled to add a line of 
women’s shoes to our stock. 

“At that particular period, college styles were verv 
much in vogue. Any article of apparel that had un- 
usual pep was termed a college style. And so the 
second year we added women’s shoes and they were 
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> Mr. Goldberg’s first venture into the field of high style footwear 
was his introduction of the short vamp, round toe last with three inch 
French heels, in 1905. When the shoes arrived the salesmen regarded 
them as a huge joke and openly ridiculed them to Mr. O’Connor. “But 
John didn’t laugh,” Mr. Goldberg recalls. ‘What his encouragement 
meant to me that day! That’s how it has always been with John. He 
has always encouraged me and, right or wrong made me feel that the 
chances | tcok were justified.” Miss Daniels continues her story 
of the life of one of the outstanding figures in the retail shoe world. 





of STYLE 


Second Chapter of 


The Human Story of a Great Merchant 
As Told to Ethel Sherman Daniels 


By 
JULIUS GOLDBERG 






mannish looking affairs, at that time made in factories 
that made men’s shoes on women’s lasts, and they were 
also referred to as college styles for women. 

“We had correctly anticipated our increased volune 
when we added the women’s shoes and so, on May 
11 in 1905, we felt that our volume and public ac- 
ceptance justified the opening of another store on 
State Street. Both men’s and women’s shoes were 
also carried in the new store. At that period of the 
shoe business the variety of styles was very limited. 
John O’Connor purchased all of the original orders 
for women’s shoes that were then in vogue. Tlicy 
were plain button shoes made in kid, some patent 
leather with black cloth tops, laces and bottons, new 
low shoes of kidskin or calfskin and one, two or 
three eyelet ties of patent and calf. All of these 
styles were made in factories that specialized chiefly 
in manufacturing men’s shoes, but they were made on 
women’s lasts. 


“he Sunday morning in April, a 
few weeks prior to the opening of the new store, 
Mr. O’Connor entered the store where Mr. Goldberg 
was busy laying plans for the opening. Mr. O’Con- 
nor had just returned from a buying trip to New 
York and was about to report to his partner. 

“Goldie,” said Mr. O’Connor, “I have just «n- 
gaged the services-of a women’s shoe buyer.” \ir. 
Goldberg continued with his plans for the wind w. 
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The statement failed to arouse any particular interest. 

‘Who is the new shoe buyer going to be?” asked 
Mr. Goldberg. 

“A fellow by the name of Julius Goldberg,” said 
Mr. O’Connor with a chuckle. “Allow me to con- 
gratulate our new shoe buyer.” And he gripped his 
startled partner by the hand. 

“At that time it sounded like a huge joke to me,” 
Goldberg recalls today. “I distinctly remember ask- 
ing him—‘what the hell do I know about women’s 
shoes 4 

Mr. O’Connor’s retort evidently contained a tre- 
mendous sales argument, because in less time than it 
takes to tell it, Julius Goldberg was converted from 
a window trimmer into a buyer. 

Was there ever a young man elevated to a new 
position who was not determined to revolutionize the 
industry? Young Goldberg, imbued with the idea 
that insofar as man’s eye first travels toward the 
ankle, and that there is essential beauty in a well- 
turned-out leg, was determined to build shoes around 
his taste and experience of harmony in colors. He 
would work along entirely individual lines. 

Seeking for an inspiration, it occurred to him that 


OPENING OF O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG’S NEW STORE. 


Congratulations Were the Order All Week. 


‘The good fraternal feeling of 
the shoe trade was particularly 
manifest during the opening week 
of the store of O’Connor & Gold- 
berg, of which the RECORDER 
gave a description in its last issue. 
The firm had a large number of 
shoe men, both retailers and man- 
ufacturers as well as traveling 
: salesmen, visit their new store and 

them on their undertaking and the niée appearance of their 

progressive methods were complimented time and again. 
‘gifts, mostly large bouquets of American beauty roses which 
ym friends, shoe manufacturers and traveling salesmen, added 
» beauty to the newly equipped salesroom. One of the 


Julius Goldberg 


show girls were the envy of fashionable women in 
their coiffure, in the use of powder and the more 
daring girls were even imitating actresses in the use 
of lipstick and rouge. 

“Since it was this young, smart set of Chicago 
women to whom I must cater, and they went to the 
theater to admire what was there, I was determined 
to pattern the shoes they should wear from what they 
admired on the stage, on the feet of the dancers and 
show girls.” 

A short vamp, round toe oxford, carrying a three- 
inch French heel was the result of this adaptation. 
He bought them in three patterns—and held his 
breath to see what would happen. 

“The shoes came into the store and when I timidly 
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showed them to the sales force, they laughed. Here 
was a good joke. They would not even put them 
in stock, but put them under the benches. Such 
funny looking shoes would amuse the trade. 


“Che of my smartest dressed 
customers came in, and although the rest had almost 
talked me into thinking them ugly, I tried a pair of 
these new shoes on her. Not only did she admire 
them, but she bought a pair. 

“Tt was still funny to the clerks though, and when 
O’Connor came in they couldn't get to him quickly 
cnough to give me the ‘ha-ha.’ But John didn't 
laugh. 

“What that encouragement meant to me that day! 
But that’s how it has always been with John. He 
has always encouraged me, and, right or wrong, he 
always made me feel that the chances I took were 
justified.” 

These stage last shoes sold out to a pair within a 
week, and Goldberg attributes this experience 
“farewell” to doubt regarding his judgment. 

“Oh, I made mistakes, big ones and little ones in 


as his 
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This interesting account of the opening 
of O’Connor & Goldberg’s first store, at 
144 South Clark Street, appeared in the 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER of March 
11, 1903. A previous announcement of 
the opening had said of the partners: 
“During the last four years Mr. O’Connor 
has been manager of Ruppert’s Madison 
Street store. Julius Goldberg has had 
seven years’ experience in the shoe busi- 
ness. His stronghold is window trimming. 
He is one of the best shoe window trim- 
mers in the country. The trade predicts 
that the new firm will be successful.” 


ano & & 


shoe selections and ideas, but never again did I let 
anyone else’s laughter influence my ideas.” 

At this time the average shoe store sold very con- 
servative ladies’ boots and high shoes were all that 
were worn from Labor Day until it was warm enough 
to take them off late in April. Then all the retailers 
would feature very heavy looking welt oxfords. 

After the success of his Spring oxfords, Goldberg 
tried to adapt his idea to Fall shoes—high boots, of 
course. He stuck to his short vamp with the French 
heels, but while others were wearing button shoes, 
he had these made with laces and an inch and a half 
higher than the prevailing mode. 

Before the public could tire of his styles, Goldberg 

[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE] 
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Business Not Delayed by Politics 


The meeting at Boston was the first 
major trade meeting following the national political 
conventions. .At least, we sensed no other gathering 
of a group of business men to whom we could apply 
the “political-interest” test. We wished an opportu- 
nity to determine, early in the political campaign sea- 
son, just what might be the attitude of business to- 
ward the subject of politics. We hoped to discover 
whether or no the uncertainties of politics produced 
a similar uncertainty in business. 

This is supposed to be the year for the quadrennial 
pause in business, when everybody stands still and 
holds his breath until we get a president elected. That 
is the theory, at least, from the vast amount of talk 
that is indulged in every four years. Strange to re- 
late, in three days’ contact with many men from many 
parts of the country, while in attendance at the Boston 
Shoe Fair, we did not learn of a single transaction in 
business that was “delayed” because of politics. 

In previous election periods everybody who wanted 
an excuse for delaying shook his head solemnly and 
declared that he couldn’t stir a peg until after the 
presidential election. His attitude and aspect was one 
of indicating that the election is of wonderful and 
vital importance to business. That gloomy individual 
was conspicuously absent. In a way, both political 
parties, however, have something to worry about, for 
this passive indifference is a new and strange approach 
to an election less than four months away. 

The presidency is an important office, but the coun- 
try is bigger than the presidency. Business must go 
on and must make progress in spite of election uncer- 
tainty. This is a “queer year.”” The most peculiar 
thing of all is the mood of “hopeless indifference.” 
One merchant did say: 

“My heart goes out to the president of our country, 
no matter who ts in office, for he is the most misunder- 
stood creature in all the wide world. He is running 
the biggest business on the face of the globe and his 
election may depend upon a whim of the moment 
rather than the great serious subject of business re- 
covery. 


“The man who runs the biggest business in the 
world has the same problems to face, in a different 
way, as we who run a little shoe business. It is for 
us to be as helpful as possible after his election, but 
before that we should consider well, not only the elec- 
tion of a man but of a business organization capablv 
of running the greatest business in the world.” 

That was the nearest approach to a serious consi<- 
eration of the coming election that we heard during 
the Boston Fair week. There was some idle chatter 
on the issue of prohibition, and of some of the lesser 
things in the life of a government, but in the main 
there was little expression of political opinion. 


There now appears good reason for 
believing that the second half of 1932 will show a 
better average condition of business than the first 


half. A surface opinion of what the shoe industry is 
thinking about is no clear index to what it is really 
planning and working for. The surface opinion in 
Boston was not particularly favorable because price 
was the bone of contention in a traders’ market. But 
the deep, underlying sentiment was wholesome, for it 
indicated a certain steadiness of shoes and service for 
the balance of the year. 

The fact that it was a political year seemed to have 
been forgotten. To most men it was an economic 
year, still in the making, and a more serious year than 
any heretofore. 

To many merchants a market meeting is “a safety 
valve.” It permits him to give voice and vent to his 
feelings. He then goes back to his business and be- 
comes “steady” once again. 

Perhaps business men are glad of the relief from 
protracted political warfare. There is no menacing 
and discordant element in the political picture. Many 
merchants feel that both tickets are safe ones. Many 
merchants feel that many genuine reforms, which have 
been proposed, will not lie quiescent whatever party 
wins. It now remains for both political parties to 
think straight on economic problems. 
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fl Doesn't Require q 
BIG INVESTMENT... 


to Make Money on Jereal Treds 


ALL Teed ix Our 
Base Stock 


ITH this assortment of smartly tailored and 

popularly priced footwear you can fit correctly 

almost every woman who enters your store. 
You can offer, for her selection, correctly fashioned 
pumps, straps, and ties in ten popular styles and in sizes 
and widths to fit practically every foot. 

Tarsal Tred Shoes are sold at an “across the board” 
price of $2 per pair out of stock ... and we recommend 
they be retailed at an even $3 price. 

With the fitting service afforded, the high quality of 
the shoes, and the distinctive features incorporated in 
them, these shoes are recognized as outstanding values 
at this price. 

We believe, also, that an even dollar price adds con- 
siderable dignity to the line when compared with $2.95 
or $2.99 and that a price below $3 will not increase 
sales. Furthermore, with the sales volume which can be 
developed by specializing on Tarsal Treads the few cents 
additional on each pair will, in the aggregate, represent 
a sizable sum in a year’s time. 

Tarsal Treds can almost be classified as a Staple Line 
... and there is practically no hazard of obsolescence or 
markdowns. Progressive merchants will tell you this is 
the type of footwear on which they have always made a 
good profit. 

Let us tell you the complete story about our Tarsal 
Tred Base Stock Plan, and our interpretation of the 
term “Factory Cooperation.” The coupon below is for 
your convenience. Return it today! 


THE H. C. GODMAN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





RETAIL The H. C. Godman Company, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Without obligating me in any way, please 
explain the details of your Tarsal Tred Base 
Stock Plan and the type of “Factory Coopera- 
tion” offered. 


Store Name : ’ Buyer... ‘niles 





| Seis aoe ee erneee re 


City and State 
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In this Year of Grace 





so many women are 





just learning to walk 






She's senart, this littl: ely! She haows a goed mew iden 
when she sces one. That's why she —- and thouxand> of 
amart bitthe ladies bke ber— are biying smart, saphisticated 
STETSONS, the perfect walking shwe. 
They ve sokd on Stetson's mew idea - RUYTHM IN WALKING 
They're sold on Stetson's authentic daytime styles, for every 
conspir os with the feet to develop a rhrythmir stride 
jon is well construction but 17° higher thao 
» hit aod tog. The entire shoe has 














ordinary welts; wath 
been“ Pre- Walked” by 
to “break in” -comfert i» instantaneous. Lots of reasons 

these --why ladies everywhere are xtrvding out im STETSONS 





schisive Stetson process; nothing 





Reasons, 100, why it's good business for you to stock up 
with STEPSONS, They lh sell... and wil fast at the lowest 
retail prices in filieen years... with good profit for you 
Stetson’s fornous Dept. 5 will keep yoo in stock-- your 
onder shipped the day it’s received, Quick tarnever-- quick 
profit, Send today for complete information and Stetson 







Stock Rook No. 50, The Stetson Shor Company, Inc. Sowth 
Weymouth, Mass. 






@ Speetsine Sport by White 

Bock with Sbeviac Brown Calf, 
Leather heel, 
Mayle 2115 


i 5 She a 
oie Bare i ; 


























Wen someone intimated some eight 
months ago that our women customers could be picked 
out of a crowd by their gray hair, I doubted the state- 
ment, but could not prove it was wrong. 

Immediately the question arose: Who are our cus- 
tomers? What age groups do they represent? And, 
as no definite information was available, the neces- 
sary machinery was set in motion to collect this data. 
It was felt that if a comprehensive chart, showing 
the age range of our particular trade, was assembled 
a valuable guide as to style selections, promotion and 
advertising would be had. 











Five age groupings were considered ample to tell 
a very concise story. This was the way the tabulation 
was broken down: Under 20; 21 to 20; 31 to 40; 
41 to 50; 51 and up. The method of obtaining this 
information was comparatively simple. It would not 
do to ask point blank: “Madam, how old are you?” 
As much as we wanted this information, we still 
wanted to stay in business. Salesmen were coached 
to size up very discreetly a customer’s age, and to 
note it on the upper right-hand corner of the tripli- 
cate sales ticket. 

When studying the following table, bear in mind 
that these percentages in no way refer to pairs of 
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Who Are Our Customers? 


How a Shoe Firm Answered the 
Question by Charting Its Trade as 
to Age Groups, and How the Infor- 
mation Gained in This Manner Was 
Made the Basis of a New Advertis- 
ing Appeal, Designed to Reach the 
Younger Women—Sales of Shoes 
to the Younger Age Groups Show 


a Marked Increase in Consequence 


As Told To 
HARRY R. TERHUNE 


Recorder Field Editor 


By 
G. L. HARGER 


General Manager, Stetson Shops, Inc. 


Vv 





Vv 





Vv 


shoes sold from a volume standpoint, but is reck- 
oned wholly from ages of customers. 
The following charts resulted from these check- 


ings: 


Customer Age Chart 
Second Check 





Age First Check 5 Months Liter 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Under 20 vears.......... 02 04 
Zi tO Ae oe oe xvic cee cee .24 33 
SA. 06 Sc bos ok ckack 34 35 
4 to Boiss iinet nue .28 Zz 
51 and ovetice. wads casas A 4 06 

100 100 


Right here it may be well asked: ““What caused the 
change in percentages ?” 

In the first place the original age chart served as 
a compass and barometer. Heretofore we had )cen 
flying blind, in a measure, in a fog of business 1n- 
certainty. Now, additional accurate information was 
at our disposal that was of great help in figuring «ut 
what styles and types of shoes would sell. The }«t- 


centage table changed our buying ideas materially 
The store records proved that there was no dinin- 
ishing number of women over the 40-year mark who 
[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEA~§| 
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As a large proportion of their business 
consists of “steadily repeating” customers 
who depend on their slogan “QUALITY 
BUILT-IN—NOT RUBBED ON,” French, 
Shriner & Urner necessarily watch their 


quality standards with greatest care. 


Their long continued standardization on 


RUBY KID speaks significantly. 


JOHN R. EVANS & CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CINCINNATI 
MILWAUKEE 
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Smart Wrinkles Sketched from 
Summer Shoe Windows 


1. A mirror at R. H. Macy’s. Goes very well on counter or floor because 
it is simple and effective for display. 2. A diamond shaped display stand 


used by Florsheim. The top is a pale green color. The lettering on the 

side panels is in gold against a black background. 3. This display is used 

at Simon Ackerman’s, Fifth Avenue. It is in natural wood with silver discs 

/ on upper piece. 4. Walk-Over, on Broadway, used this patriotic back- 

Fn ground for an effective display. It is in red, white and blue and is quite 
@) striking. The color behind the lettering is in blue. 


@ 
ae ° 5. Howard Shoes, on 14th Street, use this simple display piece 


to fill in small corners of a window that otherwise would be 
bare. 6. Gimbel had an unusual display of shoes which at- 
tracted much attention. The background was dark green. 
The first row had light blue color in each compartment. The 
second was in pink. The third row was white and the fourth 
row pink. The fifth was blue and the last row white. Yellow 
striping ran the full length and width of the rack. 
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7. A very simple background at Ross, 14th Street. It is in black and silver against a cream 
color wall. 8. Another mirror from Macy’s shoe department. It lends itself well to use 
of 4 modernistic store. 9. This is a combination counter and mirror from Macy’s. The dotted 
lines indicate the bevel of the mirror. The wood is natural finish with a black top. 10. An- 
other display at Macy’s. This is made of wall board and fits in a narrow depth window. 
The upper frame on which the chemist rests, contains a real microscope and the lower frame 
carries his message. 11. Regal is using this window motif in all their stores. The color 
scheme is yellow and blue. 12. A very attractive display at Shoe Outlet, 14th Street. 


i3) 


13. One more of Macy’s windows. The display is covered with a very rough 
textured light colored cloth and has a dark brown band. Very attractive 
for a built-up display. Display ideas of this nature can be constructed at 
a reasonable cost for the average shoe store. A clever display man can 
easily construct them with Compo board, a hammer, saw and nails. Covered 
with tinted paper or painted in flat tints, they form the foundation for any 
number of modernistic displays and can be used in a variety of ways. 


Soft pastel shades are best for Summer windows. Glar- 
ing reds, yellows, orange or brown suggest heat and 
should be avoided in trims for July and August. Be sure 
the display cards and price tickets used are in harmony 
with the general color and decorative scheme of the 
windows. Even such minor details as these can detract 
very materially from the pleasing effect of the ensemble. 
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Bata—Titanic Figure in Shoe 


THOMAS BATA 


hese Bata, world-famed shoe 
manufacturer of Czechoslovakia, whose tragic death 
in an airplane accident was reported in last week’s 
issue of the Recorper, had achieved in a few short 
years a reputation and a prominence unique in the 
shoe world. Variously known as “the shoe king of 
Czechoslovakia,” “Europe’s Henry Ford” and “The 
Flying Shoemaker,” Bata presents the picture of a 
man of tremendous initiative and energy who visioned 
an opportunity to develop a modern industry based 
on the American theory of mass production in a 
European country whose separate national existence 
dates back only to the European war, plus the ability 
to make the vision a reality despite difficulties that 
were seemingly insuperable. His sudden death was 


World 


Extraordinary Enterprise at Zlin Was 

Planned, Financed and Created under 

His Leadership in Brief Space of Few 

Years—Its Future Now in Doubt Due 
to His Untimely End 


a shock to premiers and cabinet ministers and cause 
a sharp slump in securities on the Stock Exchange at 
Budapest. 

Bata was killed at 6:30 in the morning on July 12, 
when his low flying plane, after having left the air- 
port at Zlin to fly to Switzerland, struck a chimney 
of his own works in the mist and crashed to the 
ground. A muffled explosion followed and a tongue 
of flame shot up. Workers rushed to the spot and 
extracted the lifeless bodies of Bata and his pilot 
from the smoking wreckage of the ship. Before the 
plane took off, Bata was heard to tell his pilot to 
fly low over the buildings comprising the shoe city 
that he might inspect an addition in course of con- 
struction. 


Luin, in Moravia, which Bata 
made famous as the Detroit of Czechoslovakia, was 
a mere hamlet when the future shoe king was born 
there. At an early age he went to work for his father, 
a shoemaker, and at 18 he set up in business for 
himself in a small way. His ambition, however, went 
far beyond the making of canvas, felt and leather 
shoes for Moravian peasants, and he came to the 
United States in 1904, studying shoe manufactur- 
ing methods in Lynn and other centers. Three young 
men of Zlin accompanied him and the four spent a 
year in separate factories at Lynn. Then they went 
back to Czechoslovakia and opened a factory at Zlin. 
Bata returned to Lynn in 1919, bringing with him 
a number of relatives and workers and establishing 
a factory under the name of the Bata Shoe and 
Leather Company. During the slump of 1922 the 

[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE | 
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605 Croshy Square—in stock AA to D, 5to 12. 
Brown as above, 606 Crosby Square. 


You find it sometimes in shoes as well as men. You find 
it, even in times of stress, in the men who know good 
shoes and how to sell them. These men have seen Crosby 
Square Authentic Fashions. They have admired the walk- 
ing shoes pictured here and marked them for thorough- 
breds which will take their wearer striding over rough 
places and smooth, secure in comfort and in the knowledge 
that these walking shoes belong by right of fashion in 
the company of the world’s most notable gentlemen. 
Stout heart. Character. Authentic Fashion. Sound mer- 
chandising. National advertising. And prices for today. 
These are the reasons why, with Crosby Square, stout 
hearted shoemen look to the future with new hope and 
new conviction of success. 


Faithful reproductions of the worlds finest custom made shoes for sport, 
walking, town and dress. Priced to retail at a profit, from $5 to $6. 


WALTER BOOTH SHOE COMPANY, 302 North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Shoe Fairyland Big Thrill for 


Little 


Folks 


Wonderland Department in Pittsburgh Store of Gimbel 
Brothers Accomplishes Wonders-in Building Shoe Sales 


Vies is a new approach to a more 
thorough job of merchandising children’s shoes 
through the introduction of unusual and interesting 
department designing and layout, with decorations 
and fixtures that capture and hold the kiddies’ imag- 
ination. 

Surrounding the youthful customers with child- 
hood memories of Mother Goose characters and those 
fascinating fairyland figures, so familiar to every 
child, is responsible for increased turnover, more 
effective fitting and a definite grading up of quality 
and price, according to Rudy Dimel, shoe buyer of 
Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The recently opened Wonderland Children’s Shoe 
Department located on the first downstairs level of 
the store, has been installed in a space 28 feet by 67 
feet. It features Weatherbird shoes. The fitting 
benches are decorative, being divided into individual 
seats with the heads of animal characters. The ends 
of the stock cases reveal such interesting figures as 


Humpty Dumpty, Little Bo Peep and the kiddies 
good old friend, Robinson Crusoe. 

Fairyland personalities are to be found painted o1 
the arches and pillars of the department, and are oi 
constant interest to the child while being served. This 
modern thought in selling children’s shoes, of occupy 
ing the child’s mind and filling its eye while the clerk 
does a more efficient job of fitting, is responsible, de- 
clared Mr. Dimel, for a higher price average, whic!) 
he believes can be maintained through the effective- 
ness of this new department. 

“We believe it is the answer to a long-wanted nee: 
as to what can be done in increasing and further de 
veloping the children’s shoe business,” said Mr. 
Dimel. ‘ 

“The opening of this new department has done 
wonders for us. We have been able to give mucl 
more attention to the children’s shoe business since its 
inauguration. We find the kiddies have a great fond- 

[TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE | 
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Decorating the children’s 
shoe department with char- 
acters from Mother Goose 
Rhymes, has, according to 
Rudy Dimel, shoe buyer of 
Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., raised the price aver- 
age of the department and 
enabled the store to do a 
more effective fitting job. 
Children find amusement 
in being fitted in this en 
vironment and the job of 
selling and fitting is facili- 
tated because the small cus- 
tomers respond to the sug- 
gestions of the salesperson. 


ay 
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LITTLEWAY LOCKSTITCH 


FOR ATTACHING RUBBER SOLES 
with the UMC SOLE STITCHING MACHINE — Model C 


The G/ Sole Stitching Machine — Model C can now be used for 
attaching lightweight, close edge, thin shank, rubber soles. 


The lockstitch insures a flexible and durable method of fastening 
and offers possibilities for a type of footwear especially practical 
for nurses and other uniformed attendants. 


In fact, every woman is a potential customer for at least one pair 
of lightweight rubber sole shoes for town wear on those frequent 
days when pavements are wet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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F is now time for your last 
broadside to be fired in honor of whites and general 
Summer wear. Your midsummer sale windows 
should carry the greatest possible amount of selling 
force for before long your displays must presage the 
Fall highlights of style. Early August windows are 
no less important for they afford a last chance to put 
sales pressure behind Summer shoes. 

Two types of Summer sale windows are shown on 
these pages, each doing the same job but in a different 
way. These two displays stand out as among the best 
of the windows along Fifth Avenue, which are mak- 
ing a compelling bid for the customer’s elusive dollars. 

The Andrew Geller store, 521 Fifth Avenue, at- 
tracts the eye of the passerby with what at first glance 
appears to be the last word in a modern tapestry, done 
ir cool, light shades and picturing a tennis girl. The 
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A background of embossed 
velvet is the feature of this 
Andrew Geller window dis- 
play. The sheen of this rich 
fabric compels attention and 
surrounds the shoes shown 
with an atmosphere of de- 
sirability. Credit for the idea 
goes to Louis Zipkin, man- 
ager of the store at 521 
Fifth Ave. The display space 
was necessarily very small 
because of the physical lim- 
itations of the window, but 
the background was made 
sufficiently striking to com- 
pel attention and the avail- 
able space was utilized to 
the best possible advantage. 


idea behind this window, in the words of Louis Zip- 
kin, manager of the store, is “to plant the thought of 
shoes for the occasion—resort wear, general Summer 
and sport shoes.” 

The window is simple mechanically, and yet it 
reaches across the street, down the block, as far as it 
is visible, demanding attention. This effect is ob- 
tained through the rich velvet background, on which 
is embossed the figure of the girl. 

Mr. Zipkin, who conceived the idea of this type of 
background, says that it has proved itself a definite 
incentive for customers to look at the window. 

The display is an example of how the physical liri- 
tation of a window may be made its strongest poiitt. 
In this case, the display space is patently small. Yct, 
by using some bristol board, a little green matting 
and some artificial flowers, the window is transformed 
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Also Stress Style Appeal > 


Vacation Activities are the Theme for Midsummer Selling 


into one of the brightest selling spots in New York. 
The regular permanent floor platforms are covered 
with artificial grass, the price figures cut from bristol 
board, the velvet, fixed in the arch, also of bristol 
board, and the display is complete. The window fea- 
tures ooze, colloquially known as pastel doe skins, 
and painted marcella. 

We also show a display by Cammeyer, 427 Fifth 
Avenue, unique because of the way it combines at- 
tention-getting with practicability. It is composed of 
a foreground of merchandise with three display panels 
in the back. The central panel, carrying the sale 
message, formerly was devoted to a Summer scene, 
and when time for the sale came was covered by a 
white piece of bristol board upon which are the price 
figures. Percy E. Hart, vice-president of the con- 
cern, said that he believed the effectiveness of the win- 
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dow lay in the graphic way in which it portrayed the 
activities of vacationing—the pursuits of the shore re- 
sorts and the links. 

This window is built of bristol board cut-outs, the 
background of the panels being of dark blue silk. 
The birds are fastened to the silk with pins. The dis- 
play features ghillie ties, white kid and a general col- 
lection of Summer, sports and evening wear. 


The idea of this three panel window was 
developed by Percy E. Hart, vice-president 
of Cammeyer, Inc., 427 Fifth Avenue. It is 
made up of cut-outs of bristol board show- 
ing summer vacationing scenes against a 
background of blue silk for sky. Each panel 
can be changed independently of the other 
two, thus varying the effect of the window 
with a minimum of trouble and expense. 











Playing the Game of Shoe Consequences 


These two shades are sampled on the 
Color Card of leaders recently issued 
by the Retail Dry Goods Association. 

After black and brown get innings, 
there’s not much left for the colors. 
So little, in fact, that it’s no wonder 
that no two woolen houses, silk houses, 
cutters, coat buyers, stylists or what- 
have-you will agree as to whether red, 
green or blue will ead. 

Wine reds, with the accent on the 
bluer, decidedly raisin reds, are best 
in the woman’s coat and will call for 
a few (oh, so few) conservative Porto 
shoes. Ruby is the smart red, the 
young red. The red with the Paris 
background. Madame Agnes fanned 
the red blaze with her much discussed 
ruby hat. It’s too red a red for red 
shoes. Black or brown would be indi- 
cated, depending on the fur trimming 
used for the coat. 


Shoes for Window Dressing 


Coat and dress greens that are sell- 
ing are decidedly lighter than last 
year. If you can spare a few dollars 
for Paddock green shoes, they will 
make a nice window dressing. Blue 
shoes won’t be very snappy on display, 
because they are not style highlights by 
any manner of means. But right at the 
start, a few will probably be wanted for 
- last Spring’s coat, which will be worn 
later on into the Fall than usual. 
Women will buy blue shoes to go with 
the blue clothes they already have and 
then maybe some more blue coats to 
go with their blue accessories, like the 
little boy who kept taking more jam 
to eat up his bread and more bread to 
eat with his jam! 

Keying Winter shoe colors to Winter 
coat colors, then, black is the winner 
and dark brown is the runner-up, with 
Cinder and Indies being smart in the 
order named and probably selling in the 
reverse order. Before Winter coats are 
actually worn, brown shoes will be 
closer to black than they are later on. 
As for dark horses, you will have to 
pick out your own. So far our fashion 
binoculars don’t see a sign of one com- 
ing down the track. 


Simple, Wearable Shoes 


The black shoes that will sell best 
will be simple, wearable shoes, but not 
dull shoes (referring to the style, not 
the surface). The women who are buy- 
ing black coats this year don’t want to 
look as if they had gone into mourn- 
ing for their dear departed stocks and 
bonds. They will want interesting 
black coats and they will want inter- 
esting black shoes. Good styles, good 
lines, good combinations. In the coat 
fabric house every effort is being made 
to turn out rich blacks. Textures are 
tremenously important. One of the 
best sellers to the cutters-up today is 
a black woolen with an_ indistinct 
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chevron weave and a soft, nappy sur- 
face. 


The Effect of Coat Textures 


In their anxiety to give women 
something fine and something new in 
black, coat buyers have stirred up a 
texture situation that bears looking 
into. 

Last year, you remember, the pass- 
word was “bouclé,” and this nubbed 
and curly surface was the thing. Now 
if you want to get a fast-black look 
from a coat buyer, just say the word 
“bouclé.” It seems that the curl wasn’t 
always a permanent wave and anyway 
in the coat business you never use the 
same term two years in succession. So 
this year the buyers said: “Give us 
something different. Give us something 
very different.” And that something 
was “velvety woolens.” Don’t call 
them pile fabrics. Don’t call them 
velours. But think back four years 
to the fabrics worn at that time and 
you get the picture. 

All the woolen manufacturers have 
recognized this coat-buyer demand for 
the return of velvety woolens, but all 
of them go right on selling what one 
mill man calls “Straddle Fabrics.” Not 
pile fabrics. Not bouclés. But fabrics 
with an indistinct and _ interesting 
weave and a tiny bit of nap, or, as a 
Fifth Avenue stylist puts it, “a pussy- 
cat feeling.” If you want to see a very 
good example, ask for a piece of Forst- 
mann’s “Cordessa,” a successor to 
Cherkessa of last Spring. 


Shoes Keyed to Fabrics 

Shoes, we think, should be keyed to 
this type of coat fabric. And they 
should be keyed to the woolen-like 
qulaity of silks, the new, Schiaperell- 
inspired crinkle crepes and other heav- 
ier silks, Velvety woolens will mean 
more formal shoes. Watch their prog- 
ress carefully for that reason. If yours 
is an upper-end business you will feel 
this velvety fashion very soon. But in 
the meantime, the shoes that fit the 
present fashion situation and the pres- 
ent economic situation are straddle 
shoes. (Not to be confused with rad- 
dle shoes!) 

They are semi-tailored, semi-dress 
models. Suedes first, combined with 
some of the more informal leathers like 
alligator and frogskin, as well as with 
the familiar kid, calf and patent. They 
are shoes with simple details, not too 
many curley-cues. With little buttons 
or stitching at their newest. Shoes 
with 18/18 Continental heels, not too 
low or too tailored to look well in the 
afternoon, but practical for walking. 
All-Purpose shoes, using the term from 
the consumer’s angle, not from the 
manufacturer’s, and meaning not neces- 
sarily shoes that you can make in all 
leathers, but shoes that a woman can 


‘wear almost everywhere, with almos 
everything. 

If you’re looking for a shoe that fits 
the new silhouette, then it’s the higher. 
cut that answers the roll call. 

You’ve seen the new line in clothes, 
Built-out shoulders. Muffled-up necks, 
Scarfs, capes, boleros. Dolman sleeves, 
Cuffs above the elbow. “Waistlines,” 
as a buyer commented at one of the 
openings, “walking up higher all the 
time and defining the waistline when 
there is any waistline left to define!” 
Skirts of coats are extremely narrow 
and very widely wrapped over. Every. 
thing below the waist, in short, is long 
straight and simple. Everything above 
the waist is high, wide, handsome and 
complicated. The consequences? OX. 
FORDS and oxford ties. HIGH-CUT 
PUMPS.: With the new skirt lines they 
don’t seem to shorten the figure. And 
this interest on the instep is perfect 
to echo the upper-cut of Winter coats! 


Fashion High Lights 


And now let’s look into a few of the 
strictly promotional fashions. We still 
need a little icing on the cake, even 
though you may not stock sizes in 
“icing shoes.” Here are two clothes 
fashion points that will have high-fash- 
ion consequences. 


1. Brown furs on black coats:—meaning brown 
shoes worn with some black costumes. 


Fur on the better coats this year is 
exciting. All in exact defiance of the 
fur tax and all the other little things of 
life. Garlands of fur wound round 
and round like the strings of lights on 
a Christmas tree. Separate fur capes 
and convertible collars on cloth coats, 
selling wholesale for a mere $395 or so. 
After Vionnet (who is the velvety 
woolen sponsor, too, by the way. 
Hasn’t anybody told her about the de- 
pression?) Many of these more luxv- 
rious or tricky trimmings are brow 
instead of the usual black Persian or sil- 
ver fox. Quantities of blue fox and 
other brown-toned foxes. Quantities of 
mink. Sables tied at the collar-bone in 
the lavish manner. 

Very, very smart to wear brown 
shoes, in dark brown or the lighter fur 
tones, with these black coats trimmed 
with brown furs. Good, because brown 
shoes under such circumstances serve 
to emphasize the quality and the plac- 
ing of the fur. Good, too, just on gen- 
eral principles, because they make legs 
look longer and slimmer than the 
sharper contrast of the black shoe. 


2. The fabric feeling in accessories:—meaning 
a fashion argument for fabric shoes. 


The other day a glove manufacturer 
brought out a woolen glove. EXTRA! 
EXTRA! Fabric bags are made—and 
sometimes sold! Fabric hats follow the 
importance of all the chalky crépe tur- 
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f are, perhaps the best thing is to keep 


pans that bloomed in the Summer. 
Woolen houses have brought out 
lighter weights of coat materials for 
the express purpose of millinery mak- 
ing. Wool crépes first. Wool tissues. 
Some jersey constructions. And lots of 
velvet, of course. If this were any 
other year but this year, we would 

pably have a big season for wool 
crepe shoes, felt shoes, tweed shoes... 
all so logically in the fabric accessory 
feeling. But things being what they 


these fabric shoes as exclusive as pos- 
sible, in the fashion Frigidaire, as it 
were, until a better season for novelties 
in Fall shoes. 


3, Swagger suits for town:—meaning high style 
interest in ultra-tailored shoes. 

Descended from the swagger fashion 
of Summer coats, is the three-quarter 
and seven-eighths coat and its sister 
act, the swagger suit. 

Coats, too, of sports furs that also 
swing from the shoulders and are usual- 
ly worn without belts. Their chief 
characteristic is a bulky (although not 
quite so bulky as they were) look to 
them. Very sporty. Tweeds and high 
colors with sports furs like beaver. 
With this sort of costume one could 
wear the straddle shoes that we are 
so fond of. But, to be really smart, a 
woman who bought such an outfit 
would require a sporty tailored shoe. 
Sturdier, stouter lines. Broguish sort 
of oxfords. Shoes with heel and toe 
caps, so good for car driving. The 
monk’s shoe. Suede shoes with the 
most tailored trimmings. Calf shoes 
carrying on the perforation idea. 
Leather heels (yes, really, to be really 
correct). Straps. Here is where the 
poor strap shoe will live again. Ultra- 
tailored shoe fashions. Very smart 
and quite extravagant unless you have 
a comparatively wealthy clientele, or, 
second, a young, very-up-and-very-com- 
ing clientele, or, to be sure, unless you 
are on the coast where sports clothes 
are taken for granted the year around. 


What About Don’t-Dress Shoes? 


As far as its influence on shoes is 
concerned, the cocktail dress and its 
cousins and aunts have been, up to re- 
cently, fairly high fashion. A high 
fashion because it was an extra cos- 
tume between the dark and the day- 
light. It meant stocking extra shoes 
between the luxurious evening fabrics 
and the versatile kids and suedes. 

But this year it looks as if the Don’t- 
Dress shoe was going to be the Re- 
verse-English swan that turned out to 
be plain duck, the fashion that proved 
to be low-brow after all! Until happy 
days are here again the Don’t-Dress 
shoe will be less the extra shoe and 
more the practical substitute for the 
elaborate evening slipper. 

And then what in slippers? Simple 
dyeable crépes and crépe and satin 
combinations. Not so much of the 
glamour and glitter of former evening 
fashions. And more of the informal 
let’s-Make-the-Best-Of-It spirit of 
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Broadcasting the Boston Show 
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“We are glad to report that our 1932 
Shoe Fair brought to this great shoe 
market several thousand buyers from 
every part of the United States, includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast, filling all of the 
leading local hotels to overflowing. It 
has been, in fact, almost a record at- 
tendance and a good augury for the im- 
mediate future of the business. 

“Buying has been in satisfactory vol- 
ume, with many tentative orders to be 
completed later, and the new style of- 
ferings have been generally pleasing to 
our visitors and a credit to our New 
England designers. 

“Best of all was the very evident 
feeling of confidence as to the business 
future and the belief that the vexed 
question of stabilization of footwear 
prices is not far away.” 

Let’s now hear from B. Harrison 
Cort, president of the Brockton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who joins with us in 
carrying a message of shoes to the 
country. 

Question—“Mr. Cort, how do we 
stand in New England as a shoemak- 
ing center?” 

Answer—“New England factories 
are making a comparatively good show- 
ing. The output of New England for 
the five months’ period was 47,646,000 
pairs, only 2.7 per cent below the same 
period a year ago. New England has 
accounted for nearly 38 per cent of the 
entire shoe output of the country, or 
the largest volume that New England 
has enjoyed in many years.” 


New England’s Heritage 


Question—“Mr. Cort, what do you 
attribute this to?” 

Answer—“Back of New England is 
a heritage of rugged achievement—the 
fundamental strength of its people to 
work hard-and to weather many storms 
successfully. There is a great deal in 
our traditional ability to make shoes. 
8his quality of application is respon- 
sible for our excellent showing of in- 
creased production.” 

Question—“Mr. Cort, you are a 
manufacturer of some of the finest 
men’s shoes made in New England. 
What have you got to say to the men 
who are listening in?” 

Answer—“I can recommend to all 
men to buy the best shoe which they 
can afford, particularly those made in 
New England, for it will prove the 
most economical over a long period. 
Such a shoe should be a comfortable 
new shoe—a stylish old shoe, one that 
is new a long time, but always an old 
friend. Hence you see, Mr. Anderson, 
it is not the initial cost, but rather the 
average cost over a period of time. 
Isn’t this fact the truth concerning any 
type of excellent merchandise?” 

Question—“Mr. Cort, is there an ad- 
vantage in the compactness of New 
England?” 

Answer—“Yes, Mr. Anderson, there 
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is. Boston is the world’s leather center. 
The way business is speeded up today 
you can get machinery, leather, last 
patterns and supplies all within a very 
few miles of your factory. You can 
jump into your car and be in Peabody 
at a tannery or in Beverly, where the 
world’s shoe machinery is made, or in 
Boston, where all leather supplies are 
available. You can get what you want 
when you want it in very few hours. 
This advantage gives speed and cer- 
tainty to shoe service and guarantees 
uniformity of quality during these try- 
ing times. Here in New England we 
are set up to give the world the great- 
est value in shoes because of our ad- 
jacency to the source of supplies.” 

This show revealed a lot of con- 
trasts—for example, the oldest travel- 
ing salesman told of the time when 
he took samples of New England shoes 
out of St. Joe in a prairie schooner. 
Today he lamented because there were 
no more frontiers for the pioneer sales- 
man. All distance has been anni- 
hilated. A shoe buyer from far West, 
a well known woman in the shoe busi- 
ness, flew the entire distance by air- 
plane to the convention and completed 
the selection of her shoes for sale in 
her store up to the October football 
games. She expects to fly back here 
again for more shoes for Thanksgiving. 

Someone remarks: The Annual Bos- 
ton Show season is about over, BUT 
the season for IDEAS is not over, nor 
is the season for ACTION. 

If an annual market meeting is 
worth holding, it will furnish material 
for ideas and action for at least a year 
to come. That is, in fact, the great 
good which a convention should accom- 
plish, stimulating and inspiring action 
toward betterment in shoes and service 
to the public. Any man who attends 
a convention and absorbs the spirit of 
improvement will gather plenty of 
ideas to keep him busy the rest of the 
year. 


Retailer Now a Specialist 


It is obvious that the retail shoe 
trade has improved immensely in the 
last few years in the matter of getting 
itself into action on any and all ques- 
tions, both individually and collectively. 

We believe the retailing of shoes is 
a great art and a great science. We 
believe that the tremendous develop- 
ment and high standing which has been 
accorded the retailing of shoes in 
America has come of the fact that the 
retailer is a specialist. He has learned 
to know his public, and has been the 
medium through which that public’s 
thoughts and desires have been trans- 
mitted to the manufacturer who, keenly 
alert himself and under competitive 
pressure, has produced a brand of foot- 
wear that stands head and shoulders 
above anything produced in the world. 











Bata—Titanic Figure in Shoe World 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30] 


machinery was moved to Zlin and added 
to the vast enterprise there. The out- 
put of his factory, which was the first 
in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 
which machine production replaced 
hand labor, at first consisted of linen 
shoes. When the World War started he 
changed to leather shoes, and when 
leather became scarce he made shoes 
with wooden soles. When Bata returned 
from his second American experience, 
he introduced American styles in wo- 
men’s footwear. 

In 1922 Czechoslovakia experienced 
an export crisis, and the crown was 
stabilized. Bata reduced his prices 40 
per cent. From then on his success was 
so rapid that he was sometimes re- 
ferred to as the uncrowned King of 
Moravia. In furtherance of his Eu- 
rope-wide trade he maintained a fleet 
of ten airplanes. 

Zlin, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
who are virtually all dependent upon 
the Bata works, looks like one big fac- 
tory. 

Recently the demand for Bata shoes 
had been decreasing as a result of the 
depression, but previous to that time he 
had stepped up production to 90,000 
leather shoes, 40,000 rubber shoes and 
4000 bedroom slippers daily. These 
were produced by 17,600 employees. In 
1923 Bata had 1800 employees produc- 
ing 1800 pairs daily. 

Under recent plans Bata would have 
had 1946 retail stores in Czechoslovakia. 
He also had stores in Germany, Yugo- 
slavia, Holland, Switzerland, the United 
States, Egypt, France, Rumania, Poland 
and Great Britain. 

Shoes that in 1922 averaged 220 
crowns, or $6.60 a pair, have come down 
steadily in price, year by year, until the 
price is now about $1.50. Bata was es- 
pecially interested in lowering prices. 

During the latter part of 1931, accom- 
panied by some of his departmental 
heads, he flew to Africa, Asia Minor 
and the British and Dutch East Indies. 
He had acquired a large factory site in 
Calcutta, where he planned to make 
cheap canvas shoes for the Hindus. He 
thought it a shame that millions of 
them should have to go barefoot. 

Not only by mass production, but by 
introducing the profit-sharing system, 
did Bata inaugurate a new procedure in 
Europe. From department heads to the 
lowest paid workman, all shared in the 
profits, receiving one-half their share in 
cash, while the other half was invested 
at 10 per cent interest. 

Wages at the Bata plant have varied 
in recent years from 150 to 450 crowns 
a week and have been abong the highest 
paid in Czechoslovakia. Living was 
cheap and the highest wages, more than 
$15 a week, enabled former peasants to 
live with some degree of ease and 
even luxury, compared with their for- 
mer status. 

The effect of Mr. Bata’s death on the 








Czechoslovak economic system in gen- 
eral is incalculable. It is probably cor- 
rect that no bank is directly affected. 
Thirty thousand of Mr. Bata’s em- 
ployees of ail grades have their cap- 
ital tied up in the industry, however. 

It is rumored that, although the in- 
dustrialist was not under obligations to 
banks, the Czechoslovak Government 
had taken an interest in the concern 
during the recent critical period. It is 
assumed that the State will make every 
effort to help the company avoid diffi- 
culties. 

The Bata company stated, following 
the death of its chief executive, that its 
bank deposits amounted to $2,500,000, 
which, with extremely valuable prop- 
erty, including factories and branches 
in Czechoslovakia and abroad, amply 
covered its only liabilities—$4,500,000 
of employees’ investments. 

Mr. Bata recently told one of his di- 
rectors, “Should I die, I expect you to 
stand by the works for one year, and if 
you are then unable to continue without 
me you are free to do what you like.” 

The newspapers are also recalling the 
shoe king’s reply in an interview last 
year when he was asked what he would 
do if the world crisis continued until his 
workers demanded the repayment of 
their 120,000,000 crowns. 

“We had better not think what would 
happen if the crisis should continue,” he 
answered gravely. “A stoppage of the 
development of my works would be 
sheer catastrophe. Let’s not speak of 
such things, for no one can read the 
future.” 


My Life of Style 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


was on the lookout for something new. 
Each new style had to be different and 
a step nearer his goal of lighter and 
trimmer shoes. Whereas silks and vel- 
vets were used entirely for dancing, 
Mr. Goldberg conceived the idea of 
using velvet shoes for street wear. 

O’Connor & Goldberg celebrated the 
first anniversary of their opening by 
the advent of velvet, lace and button 
shoes, made on welt soles. 

“If fond parents remonstrated at the 
presumptuous boldness of such fancy 
shoes for street wear, we never knew 
it,” says Mr. Goldberg. “We catered to 
the smart, advanced style dresser, and 
by the time they came to the place, 
any battle they might have had to meet 
parental opposition had been won. 

“Fabrics were established, as some- 
thing different, pretty and correct.” 

The O’Connor & Goldberg shoe store 
boomed. Thus Mr. Goldberg’s first year 
as a shoe buyer comprised the imtroduc- 
tion of short vamps, the inauguration 
of color in shoes, the adaptation of fab- 
rics. He was well on his way to his 
title of “Ambassador of Fashion.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Who Are Our Customers? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


were not trading with us, but that 
trade was holding its own. The rati 
of the 31 to 40 year old group remained 
about the same, while that of the 21 to 
30 class—the young business women 
and debutantes—had increased 11 per 
cent and those in the youngest grade 
had doubled in numbers. 

In the customer age chart there are 
two tables, one taken five months after 
the original one. The difference jp 
these ratios are directly traceable to 
the activities of our advertising depart. 
ment. All the information in the world 
is useless unless it is put to work. The 
first check showed that the younger 
people formed about one-fourth of our 
customers. They however are the most 
active shoe consumers and so consti- 
tuted a trade which was most desirable 
to cultivate. 

These people must be told we had 
certain shoes and must be given logical 
reasons why these shoes were desir- 
able. Cut prices would not fit in our 
method of doing business. The fashion 
angle has been so exploited by the 
$3.95 stores that it has lost much of 
its original meaning, so a new angle 
of approach must be found. 

A strong advertising campaign was 
built around the subject of walking. 
Women were told that the vast ma- 
jority of them did not know how to 
walk. 

These headlines illustrate the vari- 
ous approaches used: “Every step is 
poetry of motion . . and she ac- 
quired it from a shoe.” “In this year 
of grace so many women are _ just 
learning to walk.” “Some of New 
York’s fairest women are a little off 
balance.” “If you coufd only walk as 
you dance, little lady.” “Her rhythm 
stops everybody ... and it costs her 
so little.” 

This campaign proved it possible to 
teach the young debutantes and busi- 
ness girls to walk correctly. What is 
more important, it conclusively demon- 
strated that they will buy quality 
shoes, provided those shoes are prop- 
erly styled and presented to them in 
the right light. 

In connection with this campaign, 
“National Ad-Views,” an advertising 
man’s publication, picked one of Stet- 
son’s ads as the outstanding advertise- 
ment of the week, giving it the honor 
of being reproduced on their front 
page. Furthermore they said the fol- 
lowing about this constructive series 
of ads under the caption of “The Prob- 
lem of a Quality Shoe Maker.” 

“Higher priced shoe business isn’t 
what it once was. People who paid 
$12.50 for shoes as a matter of habit 
three years ago, are now remaking 
habits to conform with deflated pocket- 
books. The $5 chains are ser: ing 
plenty of distinguished customers these 
days. 

“What’s Stetson going to do about 

[TURN TO PAGE 54, PLEASE] 
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What's to Be Done About the Sandal Foot? 


Schmidtmann, D.S.C., president of the 
Nebraska Association of Chiropodists. 
Having spent a dozen years on the shoe 
stool, and now being a chiropodist, his 
opinion on sandals will be of double in- 
terest. What say? Okay, Omaha! 

“Greetings, America. Schmidtmann 
talking. My friend Roose brings up a 
timely question. Full well do I realize 
that the art of selling shoes and the art 
of fitting shoes are sometimes far re- 
moved from each other. Satisfying the 
desires of the female shoe buyers and 
at the same time turning out perfect 
fits is far from an easy matter. 

“But about sandals—I see no harm in 
them i* they are not worn too long at 
a time. They have their good points 
and their bad features. We know light 
and air are very beneficial to foot 
troubles of a fungus or mould nature. 
Point one for the sandal. 


Light and Air. Needed 


“Furthermore, light and air aid in the 
elimination of hyperbromidosis, or ex- 
cessive perspiration. Point two for the 
sandal. Sandals allow a freedom of 
muscle action. Point three for the san- 
dal. 

“As to sandals allowing joints to 
spread and arches to flatten, that ques- 
tion lies in the sound judgment and 
knowledge of the fitter. In case of 
such an injury it is certainly very 
likely to become a permanent disability 
unless attended to at once. 

“How many crippled feet now come 
to your mind which were caused to be 
so crippled by some conscienceless, P. M. 
hunting, clock watching shoe salesman? 

“Sandals undoubtedly present a 
splendid opportunity to sell an extra 
pair. In fact, few retailers appreciate 
the fact that we chiropodists are the 
shoe merchants’ best friends. We are 
constantly advising a different pair of 
shoes for every purpose. We contin- 
ually urge our patients to buy more 
shoes a year and change them often. 
We try to get people away from the old 
habit of finishing up party pumps in 
the kitchen. As to any change in 
widths for Fall I should consider it 
very slight. So okay, headquarters.” 

Well spoken, Doctor, well spoken! 
While it’s handy, let’s hear from South 
Dakota, for in Johnson Shoe Company 
we find Edgar W. Braley, who has 
burned a barrel of midnight oil study- 
ing feet and what ails them. Okay, 
Sioux Falls! 


Two Classes of Wearers 


“Ahoy there, everybody! Braley 
broadcasting. I say yes and no. There 
are two distinct classes of wearers. 
First, the young woman who wears 
anything new and who wears it all the 
time on all occasions and who is usually 
4 price buyer—she is going to suffer. 
A seallion to her! But the woman who 
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buys sandals because they are smart 
and stylish, who pays the price and who 
wears them when they should be worn 
—she has nothing to fear. I toss her 
an orchid. 

“I agree with the need for slightly 
wider shoes, and I also join the chorus 
of praise for the ‘new freedom’ of 
lighter, airier shoes. Okay, headquar- 
ters!” 

That’s a speech for you! Now, you 
northernezs, let’s hear what the South 
has to say about sandals. Kentucky, for 
instance. So we hop on the magic shoe 
stool to Middlesboro where we hunt up 
the leading shoe man. Okay, Paul 
Campbell! 

“Hello, folks! Campbell up! The 
doctor just took the words out of my 
mouth. Sandals have given women a 
foot freedom they have not known in 
regular shoes, and I feel this will surely 
bring on a season of distinctly lighter 
type footwear this Fall. 

“The sandal is another way of going 
barefoot. So in buying shoes for Fall 
we should not forget these ‘barefoot 
women’ will need shoes slightly wider 
—but, above all, softer. 

“I can see considerable harm being 
done by sandals because, being cut out 
in the forepart, they have to be fitted 
short, bringing on all the short-shoe 
evils with which we are quite familiar. 

“With that in mind, we should al- 
ways try to sell a closed-up pattern as 
a second pair, especially for those show- 
ing any trace of foot weakness.” 


Not for Constant Wear 


We knew you would have some good 
ideas, Paul. Now for a short ride over 
to the Bootery in Memphis, where we 
find Lee L. Frank making out a ticket 
for two pairs, ont a sandal, one a semi- 
closed pattern. Look out, Lee! Okay, 
Dixie! 

“Lee Frank at the mike telling you 
customers are growing tired of sandals 
and will be glad to get back into snug- 
fitting styles. There is no dopbt but 
that sandals are causing foot trouble 
that will be of a permanent nature un- 
less we persuade customers not to wear 
sandals constantly. 

“I do not think it will be necessary 
to average Fall shoes any wider than 
usual, for customers will appreciate 
good snug feeling shoes on their feet 
again. In addition, I think retailers 
should discourage open shanks and cut- 
out sandals because of the trouble ex- 
perienced this season which necessi- 
tated too many adjustments. Okay, 
headquarters!” 

Great work, fellows! 
food for many a thought. Sandals, it 
seems, are the culmination of a definite 
trend toward lighter footwear that has 
been going on for years. Whatever 
happens to patterns or shoemaking 
processes, there is no doubt the lighter 
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the shoe the easier the sale will be made. 

For instance, another merchant ad- 
mitting weak feet should never wear 
sandals, quotes not a few bad-foot cus- 
tomers saying something like this: 
“Yes, yes; I know spongy feet like 
mine should never wear sandals; I 
know they are probably injuring my 
feet; I know my foot looks like the 
devil in them. But, mister, you have 
no idea how I have enjoyed these soft, 
cool, mushy shoes!” 

Then let’s give the devil his due. 
Where, oh, where would the women’s 
shoe business have been this season 
without sandals? They may, as foot- 
wear goes, be far from perfection. 

Yet they have breathed a vital, if 
only temporary, breath of life into a 
business that without them would have 
been a perfect corpse. Give them 
credit! No other type of footwear re- 
quires replacing as quickly as a sandal. 
That’s turnover. 

Okay, America! 


Shoe Fairyland 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


ness for the department and like to 
come to Wonderland. The children do 
not tire so easily if they are not served 
immediately. The paintings of their 
favorite childhood friends eliminate 
fretfulness, keeping them interested 
and amused. The parents do not become 
impatient, as the child is easily fitted 
and not restless and anxious to leave 
the department. 

“With reference to stocking the de- 
partment, we find that we are able to 
get a much greater turnover and it is 
now possible to carry 15 to 20 styles in 
each size range from $1.39 to $3.95, 
with $1.97 and $2.45 the outstanding 
prices. Previous to the installation of 
the department our best selling price 
line was $1.49, and we believe that we 
will be able to continue this higher 
price average which enables us to give 
our customers shoes that we know will 
give them the kind of service they have 
a right to expect. 

“Another advantage that we have in 
this slightly higher price level is the 
all important one in the kiddies’ shoe 
business and that is proper fitting. In 
this price level we are able to buy A 
and D widths, which we cannot get in 
cheaper shoes,” concluded Mr. Dimel. 

The reverting back to first principles 
of the shoe business again asserts it- 
self in the promotion of children’s foot- 
wear. Here we experience a store that 
asks itself the question, “What will 
bring the greatest number of children 
into our kiddies’ shoe department?” 
and the answer comes bounding back, 
those cherished memories of youthful 
minds, the book characters that are 
the never-forgotten memory playmates 
of all of us. 








EVEN the small boy is caught in the modem 
demand for speed. He is learning by imitation 
to drop the non-essentials. He wants shoes that 
lace quickly and easily. Lacing Hooks are what 
he needs, and parents will welcome the advan- 
tages they give. Point out the benefits of lacing 
hooks to all customers for boys’ shoes. 


e = TUBULAR RIVET & STUD COMPANY 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Selling Agents 
| 140 FEDERAL STREET -:- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


» HOW’S BUSINESS 4 
aT 


Increased Volume Reported 


BurraLo—Women’s and _ children’s 
shoe sales volume at F. Erion & Co., 
Inc, in Broadway for the first six 
months of the year has shown an in- 
crease over the corresponding period 
of 1931, it was reported by Walter C. 
Erion, treasurer of the company. This 
increase in dollar volume is attributed 
to its enlarged and improved footwear 
department Ifnked with more intensive 
merchandise promotion of popular 
priced lines. About Aug. 15 the com- 
pany will open another retail store at 
937-941 Broadway under the name of 
the Broadway Bazar, Inc. The shoe 
department in the new store will oc- 
cupy space in the basement and will 
be under the merchandise supervision 
of Edward E. Bruderlin, general mer- 
chandise manager of F. Erion & Co. 


Schiff Sales Drop 


CoLuMBuUs, OHI0O—Sales for the four 
weeks ending June 25 of the Schiff Co., 
operator of 180 outlets, were $843,- 
387.28, according to an announcement 
by Robert W. Schiff, president. 

The total was a decline of 15.04 per 
cent from sales during the correspond- 
ing period in 1931, which amounted to 
$996,936.48, 

The sales in six months of 1932 were 
$4,282,930.77, compared with $4,890,- 
421.07 for the first half of 1931, a drop 
of 12.42 per cent. 


Rochester Gets Orders 


Rochester, N. Y.— Rochester shoe 
manufacturers were feeling more op- 
timistic this week as orders showed a 
tendency to increase. Salesmen re- 
ported that retail stocks were extreme- 
ly low, with practically everybody 
cleaned out of white shoes, which have 
been a popular line this Summer. Early 
esses 
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fall footwear is being ordered now, it 
was said, although it is evident business 
still is proceeding on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


May Production Lower 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Shoe produc- 
tion continued to show a downward 
trend in May, figures for the month 
having just been released by the Bureau 
of -the Census. The total production 


PRODUCTION OF BOOTS AND SHOES 
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for reporting factories indicates a de- 
crease of 13.8 per cent from April of 
this year and a decrease of 21.4 from 
the total for May, 1931. Production 
during the five months periods from 
January to May, inclusive, 1932, 
showed a decline of 4.1 per cent as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1981. 

Analysis of the production figures, 
as issued by the Census Bureau, shows 
that all of the principal classes of 
leather footwear, including men’s, 
women’s, boys’ misses’ and children’s 
and infants’ shoes contributed to the 
decline. There was a material in- 
crease in the production of all-fabric 
footwear and also an increase in the 
classification that includes barefoot 
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sandals, play shoes and other footwear 
of that description. 

The total production of boots and 
shoes of all classes other than rubber 
for May, 1932, amounted to 22,353,840 
pairs, as compared with 25,945,784 


pairs in April and 28,452,268 pairs in 
May, 1931. 


>» WHAT'S SELLING 4 








Predicts White in 1933 


DALLAS, TEX.—Texas men have shown 
an increased interest in white shoes this 
Summer that will probably mount even 
higher in 1933, according to C. M. Sel- 
by, men’s shoes buyer at Volk Bros., 
and Alfred K. Schmitz, men’s shoes 
buyer at E. M. Kahn, men’s clothing 
store. 

Both of these leading Texas buyers 
expect brown to be an important style 
color for men this fall. Mr. Selby be- 
lieves there will be a considerable de- 
mand for suedes in the Fall, and Mr. 
Schmitz stated that his customers are 
continually asking more and more for 
narrow toed patterns. 


Brisk Sales at Verner’s 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — Verner’s, conduct- 
ing its semi-annual storewide clearance 
sale, reports along with brisk sales of 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, 
larger sales of stockings than ever be- 
fore. Fifty per cent of the sales of 
women’s hosiery result from the store’s 
policy of suggested purchases. Cus- 
tomers buying shoes are sold stockings 
and socks, and parents are reminded of 
the constant need of children for shoes 
and hosiery. 


Record Sale of Cleaner 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O—One often hears 
of this record and that, with figures 
which sound very impressive. But we 
believe that The Potter Shoe Co. broke 
all records for a one-day sale on July 6. 
This concern advertised a one-day spe- 
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T IS the LAST that makes friendship possible between 

the shoe and the foot. The LAST is more than a block 

of wood. It is the means by which the foot and the shoe 
are brought together in harmony. 


The scientific construction of the CO-ORDINATED LAST 
renders the shoe livable to the foot regardless of its size. 
All CO-ORDINATED LASTS are mechanically graded 
accurately and in proportion, so that the 8E (in women's) 
has the same appearance in line, toe spring, height of 
heel and general outline as the sample 4B size. 


When a manufacturer has perfected his base model, 
knows it fits the foot and the eye, he can be assured of the 
correct grading of his extremes to look like the model. 


COORDINATED LASTS 
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cial of Griffin’s shoe cleaners at a re- 
duced price, in Shopping News, a news- 
aper published cooperatively by the 
merchants of Cincinnati. The astound- 
ing amount of 1239 packages of clean- 
ers was sold in the findings department 
on one day. It is all the more amazing 
in view of the fact that over 1000 of 
the same cleaners were sold about two 
or three weeks previously. 


» TRADE DOINGS 4 


Conservative Windows 


Cuicaco—Certain stores in Chicago 
are emphasizing the fact through their 
windows that something is necessary 
to make shoe sales important this year 
besides trying to beat the other fellow 
at price slashing. 

Stetson’s windows offer a fine ex- 
ample of dignity in sales offerings. 
This store continues to declare its in- 
tention to maintain quality and every 
effort is made to turn its annual sales 
event into an opportunity to point this 
fact by quiet, conservative handling of 
sales displays. 

At I. Miller & Sons the sales win- 
dows are splashing with huge modern- 
istic sunflowers bearing important 
poster notices. The interest and nov- 
elty of this display helps to counteract 
somewhat the too obvious effect of 
price on the many consumers who are 
becoming weary of nothing but price 
talk. 


Firm Name Changed 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Name of the firm 
of LaLonde & ‘Clarke, Inc., infants’ and 
misses’ shoes manufacturers, has been 
changed to Huffein & Clarke, Inc., with 
the coming to Rochester of Robert L. 
Huffein of Pittsfield, N. H., to succeed 
Thomas J. LaLonde as a member of the 
firm. 

Immediately upon his arrival, Mr. 
Huffein, formerly with Adams Brothers 
in Pittsfield, left on a selling trip, as 
did Rush Clarke, other member of the 
partnership. Both expect to be back, 
however, within a fortnight. The com- 
pany manufactures high grade welts 
and turns. 


Paterson Shoe Store Rebuilds 


Paterson, N. J.—Max Bodner, owner 
of Stenchever’s Shoe Shop, at 96 Main 
Street, is again planning to spend 
$15,000 in rebuilding and modernizing 
his store, 

A new front will be added, and a 
main floor and a second floor for the 
Juvenile department. The new win- 
dows will be so arranged as to see 
the display from the inside as well as 
the outside of the store. New fix- 
tures will be installed. 

The stock consisting of about 30,000 
pairs of new summer shoes which is in 
the part of the building to be rebuilt is 
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HEADS POTTER SHOE CO. 


HARRY C. McLAUGHLIN 


Harry C. McLaughlin 
Succeeds J. P. Orr 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Harry C. Mc- 
Laughlin was elected president of the 
Potter Shoe Co., filling the vacancy 
created by the recent death of James P. 
Orr, at a company meeting Thursday. 

Mr. McLaughlin has served as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
concern for 25 years. He is a member 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, 
and is active in civic organizations and 
clubs in Cincinnati. 

E. C. Orr, son of the late president, 
was elected first vice-president. Frank 
H. Simpson and Mrs. A.. O. Bullock 
were elected directors. 


to be cleared out and he has started a 
“rebuilding” sale. 

Extensive improvements were made 
in this store less than two years ago, 
but the increased business has caused 
so much inconvenience that Mr. Bodner 
finds it necessary to still further en- 
large his place. The firm is forty- 
seven years old. 


Free Trips Boost Business 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.— Thirteen shoe 
retailers are cooperating with the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association in providing 
free transportation by steamer to 
Jamestown every Tuesday during the 
two mid-summer months from all points 
along Chautauqua Lake. The shoe re- 
tailers also have entered into an agree- 
ment with the interurban electric trac- 
tion and bus lines to provide excursion 
rates based on a one way fare for the 
round trip to Jamestown every Tues- 
day from various Chautauqua County 
cities and towns. 

Included among the footwear shops 
cooperating in this plan are the Abra- 
hamson-Bigelow Treadeasy Shop, W. 
Anderson Shoes, Inc., Beck Hazard, 
Inc., Bon Ton Shoe Shop, Brostrom- 
Conner Shoe Co., Brownell Shoe Co., 
Burns Shoe Store, Family Shoe Store, 
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Scientific Health Shoe: 
« for children °°S 
Insure Normal Feet 











Rieccons why 
you should 
feature Kewpte 
Twins... .. 


1. Scientific health last. De- 
signed purposely as foot de- 
velopers for growing feet. 


2. Genuine Goodyear Welts. 
Made by operators trained es 
pecially for making Goodyear 
Welts only. 


Shark leather tips—protect the 
uppers. 


. Grain leather lifts in heels 
with leather or rubber tops. 


. Fine grain calf leather and 
smooth close grain elkskins, 


6. Seton’s patent leather. 


- Genuine Spartan Gold Spot 
soles—assure ‘flexibility, longer 
wear, and resistance to mois- 
ture. 


. All straps French corded— 
adds beauty. 


Sixteen styles carried in stock. 
A beautiful variety of patterns 
in straps, oxfords, and shoes. 
10. All straps—kid quarter lining. 


11. High shoes and low shoes all 


at one price. 


IN STOCK— Always 


91 DIFFERENT SIZES 


Write for samples and our franchise 
proposition. 


THE JUVENILE ‘SHOE CORPORATION 


AURORA MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS SALES OFFICE: JEFFERSON HOTEL 











WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Forms 


| Zarry. Zorms| 


FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 
made from white, 
transparent or colored 


FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Ine., Auburn,N.Y. 


WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 

















Men’s Fine Shoes 
OLD COLONY SHOE CO 
| Brockton, 
MASS. 


BOSTON 
10 HIGH ST. 











saumeiianeanen 





SHOE 





FoR MEN 
BROCKTON mma 





and MILLER COOK SHOES 
A. E. NETTLETON CO. 








Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 


SHOES 
Brockton, Mass. 














Lester Shoe Store, Lofgren’s Shoe Co., 
J. L. Newhouse Co., J. C. Penney Co. 
and Wade Brothers, Inc. 

Jamestown shoe retailers say that as 
a result of the first free steamship trip 
from Chautauqua Lake ports to the 
city, a large number: of out-of-town 
residents and summer vacationists took 
advantage of the offer. 


Conaway Granted Patent 


New YorkK—Patent No. 590,567 has 
been granted to C. W. Conaway of the 
Conaway Winter Co. on a new type of 
visual upper which is made of paper 
cut out exactly like the actual shoe 
upper and colored for suggested color 
combinations. The allowed claim 
granted to Mr. Conaway by the United 
States Patent Office reads as follows: 

“A shoe model comprising a plurality 
of connected irregular pieces of differ- 
ently colored paper, the edges of ad- 
jacent pieces overlying each other flat- 
wise to form a continuous strip which 
in turn forms a hollow self-supporting 
body, the front, rear and sides of said 
body corresponding in contour to the 
toe, heel and sides respectively of a 
finished shoe upper, the outside sur- 
faces of the differently colored irregu- 
lar paper pieces delineating the con- 
trasting color ornamentation of differ- 
ent portions of the surface of said body, 
the edges of the outside pieces deline- 
ating the ornamental outline design 
thereon.” 

These colored paper uppers will be 
used to interpret suggested style ideas 
created by the Style Studios of the 
Conaway Winter organization and will 
also be used to reproduce genuine 
French uppers which Conaway Winter 
Company import. This new method 
of showing suggested patterns takes 
much of the guesswork out of the at- 
tempt to visualize in advance what the 
pattern will actually look like when it 
is made up into a shoe. 


Mammoth Patent Side 


Boston—Visitors at Boston during 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Show had the opportunity of viewing 
at the South Street offices of the Colo- 
nial Tanning Company what is believed 
to be the largest side of full chrome 
patent leather ever tanned. The fin- 
ished measurement of this mammoth 
side is forty feet. 

Ordinarily large spread _ patent 
leather is coarse, but this side demon- 
strates that not only is it possible to 
handle large spread leather efficiently 
but the resulting leather can have an 
unusually fine grain. 


Not to Quit Business 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO—E. A. 
Eckert, proprietor of John Eckert 
& Son Shoe Store, 123 South 
Broadway, stated that a report to the 
effect that the store is going out of 
business is erroneous and that the firm 
is merely reducing its stock to make 
some repairs and changes in the store. 
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NEW SHOE BAG 


A new bag for carrying golf shoes 
has been recently introduced which is 
being spoken of by real golfers as one 
of the most practical articles ever de- 
signed for their needs. This kit bag 
is made of strong awning cloth in 
fancy stripes and is reinforced with 
calf leather, so that it has both attrac- 
tiveness and durability. It comes for 
both men and women shoes and re- 
tails for $2.00. There are two con- 
partments, so that the shoes are 
protected from each other. All in all, 
this shoe caddy is a very happy ac- 
cessory to those stores catering to sport 
shoe business. 





To Make Men’s Shoes 


BrRocKTON, Mass.—Frank L. Price, 
who for many years has conducted a 
leather remnant business in this city, 
is about to return to the shoe manu- 
facturing field after an absence of 28 
years, with the leasing of factory quar- 
ters at 67 Ward Street for the manv- 
facture of men’s welt shoes. 





New Store in Columbus 


CoLuMBus, OHIO—A new shoe store, 
to be operated under the name of Ar- 
mour’s Feminine Footwear, Inc., will 
be opened by a corporation headed by 
J. M. Armour at 17 East State Street, 
August 1. Mr. Armour, who had ex 
tensive experience in the shoe trade 
in the south and later with the Pot- 
ter Shoe Co. of Cincinnati, came to 
Columbus five years ago and became 
manager of the Columbus unit of the 
Chisholm Shoe Co. The Columbus store 
was discontinued July 1. Modern equip- 
ment will be installed in the new store. 
The concern will handle shoes s«lling 
from $6.00 to $8.50. 
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Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., to 
Distribute Feature Lines 


New YorK—A new organization, 
Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., has announced 
to the trade that it will manufacture 
and distribute Ground Gripper, Can- 
tilever, Physical Culture and Kahler 
shoes for men, women and children. 
Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., is located at 
11 East 37th Street, New York. 

In the announcement it was pointed 
out that the bringing together of these 
four famous shoes opens to shoe re- 
tailers a wider opportunity to concen- 
trate on feature shoes, a field far re- 
moved from the worries and losses of 
constant style changes. 

The new company recognizes fully 
that it can only succeed as the dealers 
who distribute the shoes succeed, and 
to that end it intends not only to main- 
tain but to improve both the quality 
and service wherever possible. Retail 
prices will be primarily $8.50, with a 
few models at $10.50. 


Aided in Translation 
of Jeanne d’Arc Trial Records 


New YorK—Ruth H. Kerr, style 
analyst of the Calf Tanners’ Associ- 
ation, has been instrumental in bring- 
ing before the English speaking world 
the first complete translation of the 
original trial records of Jeanne d’Arc. 
It appears in the form of a new book, 
“The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc,” published 
by Gotham House, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave- 
nue, late in June, which has received 
enthusiastic reviews by the book re- 
viewers of the country. 

Miss Kerr has been engaged for some 
years on the translation of certain 
notes and documents from the original 
French and Latin which are appended 
to the translation of the actual Trial 
Record made by the Latin scholar, W. 
P. Barrett. 


Spraley with Lowenstein 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—G. A. Spraley, 
who formerly operated a shoe store in 
Dayton, Ohio, is now in charge of the 
upstairs women’s and children’s shoe 
departments in the B. Lowenstein & 
Co. department store. He is making 
drastic changes in the shoe merchan- 
dising policy. Emphasis is being put 
on quality shoes, rather than on prices. 
Spraley has just returned from the 
eastern market where he made sev- 
eral desirable connections. The new 
shoe section policy is already being 
reflected in increased business. 


Shapack Sails 


BRooktyn, N. Y.—Allan M. Shapack, 
son of Ixon Shapack, of the Clarendon 
Shoe Co., sailed on the S.S. Lafayette 
July 16. 

He will visit France, Italy, Germany, 
England, Switzerland and Belgium. 
His longest stay will be in Italy and 





France to concentrate on new designs 
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and original ideas in ladies’ footwear. 
Mr. Shapack is expected to return to 
New York by the end of August. 


Reptiles in Favor 


NEw YorK—According to Fred Ber- 
kowitz of Rashti Bros., Inc., reptilians 
are again in favor with retailers and 
manufacturers for use in Fall shoes. 

Harry Rashti, president of Rashti 
Bros., has recently returned from 
Europe with a complete line of rep- 
tilian leathers in which the trade is 
keenly interested. 


To Make Men’s Shoes 


NELSONVILLE, OHIO—William Brooks 
Shoe Co., headed by Columbus, Ohio, 
men, has been organized here to oper- 
ate a plant for the manufacture of 
men’s shoes of medium price. 

William Brooks, for 15 years assist- 
ant general manager of the H. C. God- 
man Co., Columbus, Ohio, is president. 
Associated with him are J. Lawrence 
Porter and E. L. Mitchell. 

Machinery is being installed in a 
plant with 20,000 square feet of ca- 
pacity, built for a previous concern. 
Production will start in about 30 days. 
The company is a closed corporation 
with $100,000 stock subscribed. 

It is understood that the company’s 
output will be distributed to the in- 
dependent retail trade. 

Mr. Brooks, in addition to his con- 
nection with the Godman Co. was for 
three years in charge of the shoe di- 
vision of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 

While initial production will be con- 
fined to men’s shoes, it is possible that 
a line of women’s and children’s shoes 
may be added in the future. 


On Electric Corporation Board 


RocHESTER, N. Y. — Charles W. 
Smith, treasurer of the Sherwood Shoe 
Company; has been named a member 
of the new board of directors of the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 
management of which has just been 
taken over from the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company of which it is a sub- 
sidiary, by Rochester capitalists. 


Awards Prizes 


RocHEsTER, N. Y.—The Burke Shoe 
Store, operated by D. J. Burke, has just 
awarded prizes in its contest for the 
greatest number of words from the 
slogan, “Wear Enna Jettick Shoes.” 
Judges were advertising managers of 
morning and evening newspapers and of 
the McLeod Advertising Agency. 


Takes More Space 


MIAMI, FLA.—The Venetian Bootery, 
located in the Venetian Arcade for a 
number of years, has found it necessary 
to increase the space occupied. Accord- 
ingly, they have annexed the adjoining 
store and thereby doubled their floor 
space. W. A. McCarty and L. H. 
Dasher are the owners. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 





CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 














WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 





In Stock Black Kid 
Ballet Right and Left 
Last 
Ladies’ $1.20 pair 
Misses’ $1.15 pair 
Childs’ $1.10 pair 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane Street 
New York City 





BLACK KID BALLET 
SLIPPERS 


Soft and Hard Toe 
Ladies’ 2% to 8 
Misses’ 11% to 2 
Children’s 6 to 11 1.25 
Hard Toe $1.00 per pair Higher 
HOE C 


ROTH §S 5 
50 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 














WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 


6, 6 A 





SPORT SHOE 
Will outwear rubber sneak- 
ers. Canresole. Write 


Chicago, 111. 




















































































WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 


Slippers 












QUALITY TURN 
D’ORSAYS 


wales {nm Steck 


jotall at $2.00 

on for cetelegue 
Paggman-sepucqon 
Ot. Pal, Miteneeete 











Sweeping Hide Advances 


New York—Further sweeping ad- 
vances were recorded on the New York 
Hide Exchange during the week ended 
July 15th, hide futures values, during 
that period showing gains of from 40 
to 70 points in increased trading. 

Sharp advances in the domestic and 
Argentine spot hide prices were held 
largely responsible for the upward 
surge in hide futures. The price of 
light native cowhides, the Exchange 
basis, increased % cent a pound dur- 
ing the period while the Argentine 
hide market worked proportionately 
higher. 





W. S. CHASE & SONS, INC. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Genuine Handturned 
Leather-lined kid Mule 
Patent-Red - Blue- Tan 





Price $1.20 
; Men's Leather - lined 
In Stock by gftioe. Price 
GpPeeeccsesccssnesnrenen 


Radio-Tyme House Slippers 
Genuine Hand Turned 
In-Stock te Retall 
$3 to $3 














ok) L. B. EVANS’ SON CO., Wakefield, He) 





WHERE TO BUY 


Riding Boots 








‘RIDING BOOTS 
IN-STOCK 


For Men, Women and 
Children—also 
Jodhpurs and Field 
Boots. 












Grasso Resumes 


New YorkK—Manchell Grasso, Inc., 
of 50 W.:29th Street, New York, have 
resumed the. manufacture of shoes 
after suspending operations for two 
years. “Manchell Grasso, Inc., are well 
known manufacturers of bench shoes 
of the highest quality. 





OBITUARY 





Frederick P. Liberty Drowned 


Boston—Frederick P. Liberty, head 
of the George B. Leavitt Co., of Haver- 
hill and Farmington, N. H., was 
drowned July 16 while fishing in Sebago 
Lake, Maine, where he had gone on a 
vacation trip. He was 46 years of age 
and known throughout the shoe in- 
dustry as one of its youngest success- 
ful executives. 

Mr. Liberty fell out of a boat while 
casting for fish. A strong swimmer, he 
started for shore, but suddenly was 
seen to throw up his hands and sink. 

Mr. Liberty was bern in Renovo, 
Pa., but moved to Haverhill when a 
boy and entered the shoe industry, in 
which his rise was rapid and well de- 
served. Shortly before the United 
States entered the World War he be- 
came senior member of the shoe manu- 
facturing firm of Liberty & Durgin. 
During the war he served as a captain 
in the Ordnance Corps, in which ca- 
pacity he supervised the production of 
much of the material then being as- 
sembled for the equipment of the 
American expeditionary forces. 

At the end of the war he returned 
to the shoe business, representing his 
firm in the selling and buying fields. 
Mr. Liberty was prominent in civic and 
fraternal affairs and at one time was 
president of the Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

His wife, Sadie P. Liberty, died two 
years ago. Surviving him are four 
sons, two of whom were associated 
with him in business; two daughters, 
his parents, two brothers and a sister. 





Pioneer in Last Trade 


SALAMANCA, N. Y.—Frank Fitz- 
patrick, pioneer in the shoe last block 
industry and inventor of the lathe 
which is now in universal use in the 
trade, died July 14 after an illness of 
nine years caused by an injury in a 
gangplank accident on a boat at Que- 
bec. He was 74 years old. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was a former mayor of Elli- 
cottville, a director of the Bank of 
Ellicottville and the Salamanca Trust 
Co., and chairman of the Salamanca 
Water & Light Commission. 















At an early age Mr. Fitzpatrick ep. 
tered the shoe business and visualized 
the need for a lathe to produce last 
blocks which had been made by hand 
up until that time. With W. J. Welle 
of Ellicottville, he formed a company 
to engage in the production of shoe last 
blocks which has plants in Ellicottville 
and Salamanca. The business is 4) 
years old. His nearest surviving rela. 
tives are two brothers. Funeral ser. 
vices were held in St. Patrick’s church 
in Salamanca and burial was in Holy 
Cross cemetery in Ellicottville. 





Frederick Feige Dies 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The passage of 
Frederick Feige, 80 years of age, re. 
tired shoe dealer of Louisville, on Sun- 
day night, July 10, marked the end of 
Louisville’s real pioneer shoemen of the 
older men left to the industry. Mr, 
Feige for many, many years operated 
his Feige’s Shoe Store as a family 
store on East Market, a section that in 
its early days was a far better retail 
location than in later years. 

Mr. Feige retired from active busi- 
ness some years ago, and his son, 
George Feige, continued it. Another 
son, Al Feige, for years has _ been 
a shoe traveler, and for a number of 
years traveled for Rice & Hutchins. 
Another son, Adolph, his widow, three 
sisters and a brother survive. 


George Huber 


George Huber, who was in the retail 
shoe business in Brooklyn for 23 years 
and later was Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land representative for A. J. Sweet Co., 
Auburn, Me., for the past 18 years, 
died at his home in Lynbrook, L. I, 
after a long illness. He was a director 
of the East Rockaway National Bank, 
The Lynbrook Savings and Loan Co., 
and a former trustee of the Greenwood 
Masonic lodge in Brooklyn. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a son and 
daughter. 


Walter W. Buch 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — Walter W. Buch, 
Sr., aged 43 years, an official of the 
Buch Shoe Company, who operate a 
chain of retail shoe stores in the Pitts- 
burgh district, died at the Mercy Hos- 
pital on July 7. His widow, three sons 
and three daughters survive. The 
stores of the firm were closed until 
after the funeral. Mr. Buch was wide- 
ly known to the trade. 








Fred Cory 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y.— Fred Cory, 
for more than 30 years associated in 
the shoe business with E. H. Vos urgh 
here, died at his home July 4. He was 
58 years old. He was a membcr of 
Pocahontas Lodge, F. & A. M., and 
of Seneca Falls Lodge of Elks. He 
leaves a brothers, Jesse Cory of Sen- 





eca Falls. 
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..On the Selling End.. 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 





—_— 


Salesmen Win Ball Game 


BostoN—A baseball game, tugs of 
war and several snappy three-round 
poxing bouts enlivened things for the 
visitors who took the harbor ride to 
Pemberton on the first day of the Bos- 
ton Fair. 

Contrary to custom, the salesmen 
won the ball game with a team com- 
posed of Sam Abbott, Harry Tate, H. 
W. Ray, H. W. Hunter, J. Brizio, C. E. 
Chaprian, A. McPhail, J. H. Shaugh- 
nessy, and J. Gerry. The visiting 
buyers’ team included L. Goldberg, Les 
Bracken, J. Farrell, A. Finklestein, R. 
Davis, F. Moore, A. Silver, Bill Davis 
and W. O’Brien. After careful meas- 
urements, in the course of which it 
was discovered that he was the largest 
man on the field, F. P. Mulderig of 
Auburn, N. Y., was elected umpire. 
It is to his good work in all depart- 
ments that the travelers ascribe their 
victory. 

The buyers’ tug of war team, con- 
sisting of G. Rodgers, T. Kennedy, M 
Coudreau and J. Casella, won over the 
travelers. 

Visiting ladies were entertained on 
Tuesday. Trips were taken to points 
of historical interest in Boston, after 
which they went to Pemberton for a 
shore dinner. 


Fashion Shoe Salesmen Depart 


St. Lours—Fashion Shoe Co. of St. 
Louis are starting out the second half. 
of 1932 with identically the same force 
of sales representatives, 21 in all, they 
have had for the past several seasons. 
This proves unusual loyalty to the line, 
in the opinion of the executives. 

The following is a list of represen- 
tatives and their respective territories: 
M. C. Albert, Wisconsin; Earl G. An- 
derson, North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota; D. C. Bleiweiss, Missouri 
and southern Illinois; C. A. Bratnober, 
Kansas; W. E. Brouthers, North and 
South Carolina and Virginia; H. B. 
Cursey, Kentucky and Tennessee; Al 
Cowan, Oklahoma and Arkansas; H. 
A. Dyer, southern Texas; W. L. Hud- 
son, Florida; R. A. Lauer, northern 
California; Ben Lefly, Chicago and 
northern Illinois; W. W. Madole, 
Washington and Oregon; Howard 
Marrom, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Montana; Jack Olstein, southern Cali- 
fornia; F. M. Pollock, northern Texas; 
G. W. Reece, Iowa and Nebraska; F. 
J. Ruehrwein, Ohio; Samuel Schiffman, 
Alabama and Georgia; R. D. Stevens, 
Indiana; G. T. Wilson, Mississippi and 
Louisiana; A. T. Heinzelman, Michi- 
gan. 

The men started out about July 20 
with the complete new Fall line. 
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Bruce Dickman with Billiken 


DetTroIT—Bruce W. Dickman has re- 
cently returned from St. Louis after 
completing negotiations whereby he 
will represent the Billiken Shoemakers 
throughout the State of Michigan. 
For the past twelve years he has been 
connected with R. H. Lane & Co., cover- 
ing the same territory out of Toledo. 

Mr. Dickman is 34 years of age, 
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BRUCE W. DICKMAN 


married, and has a host of friends in 
Detroit and throughout the State. He 
maintains headquarters in this city. 

In speaking of the business outlook 
for the immediate future, Mr. Dick- 
man declared he is convinced that the 
country is on the threshold of a new 
period in which new ideas, new life 
and a determination to produce re- 
sults while looking the facts squarely 
in the face will constitute the qualifi- 
cations for success. 


Braster with M. Wolf & 
Sons, Inc. 


BROOKLYN—William G. Braster, for 
the past three years with Mildred Shoe 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., has be- 
come associated with M. Wolf & Sons, 
Inc., 273-281 State Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Braster will be sales represen- 
tative in the Middle West, South West 
and Pacific Coast States, in which ter- 
ritory he is well known. His headquar- 
ters while in New York will be 812 
Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th Street. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 
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Goodyear Welt 
Shoes in Stock 


WISWELL-TREANOR 
SHOE CO. 

@) CEDAR GROVE 
WISCONSIN 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Dancing Shoes and Taps 
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PROFESSIONAL 4 
FLATS’ 


*& KENDALL’S 


Style No. 11 Patent Lea. 
Women’s 2 to 8, B and C 


$2.00 
Misses’ 11 to 2, B and C 
$1.90 





Style No. 12 
k Kid 
Women’s 2 to 8, B and C 


Misses’ 11 to 2, B and C $1.65 


* KENDALL SHOE COMPANY * 
HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Laces 
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Write for handy refer- 
ence card of proper lace 
lengths for various 
shoes. 


*THE SHOE cAce Ler ene 
PORTSMOUT 












Add to Your Profits 


WITH 
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Surgeon's FR; (Prescription) Foot-Brace — Style S 
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~~" "— “MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 
H 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 

iy ks Cee postage prepaid. 


This is the most popular medium-priced arch support 
on the market. Leading physicians, surgeons and 
orthopedic specialists prescribe it as an effective re- 
lief for all cases of eed deltas feet, weak or broken- 
down arches, etc. 

Made on scientific lines, light in weight, though very 
strong and durable. Easily adjusted to individual 
requirements of the foot. 

Sizes: Women's 2-3, 4-5, 6-7 Wide, Medium and Narrow 
Men's 6-7, 8-9, 10-11, 12-13 Wide, Medium and Narrow 


Wholesale $24.00 dozen pairs. Retail $4.00 per pair. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


SHOE SUNDRIES, Inc. 


Exclusive Distributors for Arrowsmith Foot Correctives 


208 Sigel Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN CHIROPODY 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST COLLEGE 


Students in Famous 
Foot Clinics of 
Chicago. Over 
35,000 foot cases are 
treated annually. 







C vaerers Offers an 





“MANCHESTER” 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


Curved Jaw Nipper 





— : 
WHIT CHER 








MANCHESTER 


The only Hopes, Local the right shape to cut out tacks on 
iaside of sh Curved jaw enables cutting close to insole, 
Made of sieges tool steel, nickel bg Specify Genuine 


Curved Jaw “Manchester” when orde: 


PRICE $4.00 
F. W. WHITCHER CO. Boston, Mass.—COhicago, Ill, 


















BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
TRADE MARK SECTION 


THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE LISTING OF 
TRADE NAMES OF THE 
SHOE, LEATHER AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED 


PRICE $1.00 





BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
239 WEST 39th STREET, N. Y. C. 



















ATTRACTIVE PROFESSION 


and economic stability in this uncrowded branch of medical 


science to those with a foundation in merchandising footwear. 


Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery is entering on 
its twenty-first year as the leading educational institution in this 
specialized field. Two and three year courses leading to degree: 
Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. Three buildings, wide recogni- 
tion, scientific equipment, excellent faculty of Chiropodists, 
physicians, surgeons, chemists and orthopedists. 35,000 foot 
cases treated annually in foot clinics operated in connection 
with the school. 

High school Education or the equivalent thereof, required for 
entrance. Catalog upon request. 











— 


Attractive 
Price Tickets 


Light blue pen- 
nant on_ white 
background; 
black figures—72 
denominations. 


1 doz. @ $0.25 
6 doz. @ 0.85 
12 doz. @ 1.50 
24 doz. @ 2.75 

















Check with order, 
please. 








MERCHANTS’ SERVICE DEPT. 
367 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 













— 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT FEATURES BOSTON FAIR 











Part of the educational exhibit loaned by the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, which formed one of the interesting features at the 
Boston Shoe and Leather Fair, Hotel Statler, July 11-13 








Boston Fair Golf Winners 


BostoN—Several hundred enthusias- 
tic members of the industry enjoyed 
Hospitality Day on Monday, the first 
day of the Boston Shoe and Leather 
Fair. Leaving Rowe’s Wharf at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, a steamer- 
load proceeded down the harbor for a 
daylight sail which ended at Pember- 
ton, where, in the Pemberton Inn, a big 
shore dinner was served. 

Golfers, at various hours of the day, 
departed for West Hingham to play the 
eighteen-hole course of the South Shore 
Golf Club. Because of handicap vari- 
ations, these golfers were grouped into 
different classifications, thus giving 
each man a better chance of winning 
one of the many handsome prizes con- 
tributed for this annual feature. 

A list of the golf winners is as fol- 
lows: 

Retailers—Class A—First gross, B. 
H. Crompton, Columbus, Ohio; second 
gross, Dan Haney, Lincoln, Neb.; first 
net, J. L. Cashman, Providence, R. I.; 
second net, Lee Baker, Brockton, Mass.; 
third net, A. Adler, New York City; 
fourth net, E. W. Howard, Boston. 

Retailers—Class B—First gross, 
Dana Goodwin, Fitchburg, Mass.; sec- 
ond gross, C. Leopold, Columbus, Ohio; 
third gross, W. B. Hargrave, Portland, 
Ore.; fourth gross, R. R. Hamilton, 
Webster, Mass.; first net, D. A. Bolduc, 
Laconia, N. H.; second net, Lester 
Morse, New Bedford, Mass.; third net, 
Alfred Morse, Providence; fourth net, 





William Wood, Lowell, Mass. 
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Retailers—Class C—First gross, D. 
F. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass.; second 
gross, William A. Ickler, Philadelphia; 
third gross, Pat Montague, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; fourth gross, Sam Cohn, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; first net, D. J. 
Kelley, Philadelphia; second net, M. 
Burdick, Boston; third net, H. L. 
Thompson, Boston; fourth net, J. E. 
Kelley, Philadelphia; fifth net, Harold 
Cohen, Pawtucket, Mass. 

Retailers—Class D—First gross, H. 
J. Saum, Columbus, Ohio; second gross, 
J. H. Fenen, Philadelphia; third gross, 
Al Stone, Springfield, Mass.; fourth 
gross, I. Morganstein, Manchester, N. 
H.; first net, James Legons, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; second net, H. S. Rhoad, 
St. Clair, Pa.; third net, Mr. Brothers, 
Worcester, Mass.; fourth net, A. S. 
West, Springfield, Mass.; fifth net, E. 
T. Coughlin, Attleboro, Mass. 

Allied Industry (Manufacturers, 
Salesmen, Tanners, etc.)—Class A— 
First gross, G. A. Bean, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; second gross B. J. Driscoll, 
Frederickburg, Va.; third gross, J. T. 
Winsor, Boston; first net, B. H. Cort, 
Brockton; second net, W. L. Gleason, 
Montello, Mass.; third net, John Mc- 
Elaney, Brockton. 

Allied—Class B—First gross, F. 
Hecht, New York City; second gross, 
W. H. Larkin, Brockton; third gross, 
T. J. Graham; first net, H. W. Hall, 
Auburn, Me.; second net, J. Beckman, 
Lynn; third net, H. S. Piper, Boston. 

Allied—Class C—First gross, A. C. 


Davenport, Boston; second gross, Guy 
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Small, Auburn, Me.; third gross, J. 
Haley, Woburn, Mass.; first net, J. L. 
Stearns, Lynn, Mass.; second net, G. P. 
Loveley, Middleboro, Mass.; third net, 
P. J. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cooled Air in Scholl Shop 


CuIcaco—Confronted with the prob- 
lem of high heat and humidity in the 
mezzanine floor booths of its store at 21 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, the 
Scholl Manufacturing Co., owners of 
foot comfort shops all over the world, 
turned to the new air conditioning in- 
dustry for the solution. 

A Fridigaire refrigerated air system 
has been installed by the Stover Co., 
distributors in northern Illinois and 
Indiana, and is effectively cooling and 
reducing the humidity in the fitting 
booths so that patrons may have their 
fittings in the utmost comfort. 

The air conditioners are a recent de- 
velopment of the refrigeration division 
of General Motors and provide, accord- 
ing to engineers, cool and refreshing 
atmosphere for indoor spaces com- 
parable to the invigorating climate of 
the mountain States. 

The Scholl company reported that 
much comment has been made by 
patrons on the comfort of the mezza- 
nine booths in comparision to the blis- 
tering hot air outside on Wabash Ave- 
hue. 






































Do You Ever Wonder What Your 
Window-Shopper Is Thinking? 


You can double the pulling value of your windows with Recorder 
Display Cards and Price Tickets, because they guide the think- 
ing of your window-shopper. 

People don’t buy until they want or need your merchandise. 
Appeal to that want on a basis of service, quality, personal satis- 
faction with the purchase. So-called cut prices, bargain prices, 
sales prices (except for broken sizes) have the effect of creating 
doubt as to the value offered in your window-shoppers’ minds. 















Women do compare values, usually in three stores—and the 
— doesn’t get more than a 50-50 break. An even bet 
is no bet. 






Make your merchandise attractive in display—use Recorder 
cards for color and to talk your store service—and your businss 
will improve. 















Each month’s set of cards is colorful, artistic, with die-cut top, 
with hand-lettered selling messages, making it comparatively a 
simple matter to make the window trim fairly alive with your 
hearty invitation to come inside. 


a Show Cards double the value of your window dis- 
plays! 
Complete Service Sent on Request for Inspection and Trial 










SHOW CARDS THAT 


JULY 





 GUEBRATE/ 
pital 














White board; design in red 
and blue; text in black. 


JULY CARDS 


Complete Texts 
sent on request: 


4 cards—Women’s Shoes 


2 cards—Men’s Shoes 
1 card—Children’s Shoes 
1 card—Hosiery 








6 cards—On Store Service, 
Fitting, Quality, etc. 
Single cards—60c. each 
Without text—35c. each 


Special Introductory Service 
3 cards, with 50 blank ticket: 
without card holders at $1.50 


per month 


On Annual Contract—Two 


Holders Supplied 














Attractive, 
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Colorful 
Hand-Lettered 
Price Tickets 


In all denomination 
and blanks 
D—Modernistic 3-Way, tw 
tone, Purple with gol 
edge or red with blab 
edge, on white. 
6 dozen, $1.25 
12 dozen, $2.00 


All other price tickets Iie 
trated are in two or mon 
colors, cept “11,"' whid 
is plain buff. 


6 dozen, $0.85 
12 dozen, $1.50 


J—Adjustable clips for pre 
aroun 92.2% 
gross, ome? 

1 gross, $4.00 
K—Shoe Carton ‘Ickets 
$1.25 per 500 
$2.25 per 1000 

MANY OTHER 
PRICE TICKS 
IN STOCK 
ALSO: Profit Charts Dall 
Stock Record, and Minanel 
Record Systems. Ank for 








Check with Order—- 
Please 


For odd price ticke! dene 
inations not in siock # 
hand lettered, 15c yer dow 

















FREE—A Profit Chart, pocket size, with each order of (24 doz.) Price tickets; clips or carton tickets. 


additional. 
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FOR RENT 


FOR RENT 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








offices. Rent Reasonable. 


Choice Selling Space in Chicago 


Two large desirable light rooms, 2736 square feet, located on sixth 
floor directly across from Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Wholesale. 
Center of Chicago downtown market, 14 block from Union Station, 
2 blocks from Northwestern Station, 2 blocks from Elevated Trains, 
River Taxi service to all north side points at door, also near bus 
lines. High ceiling, large windows, and light on two sides. Very 
fine location for sales room, small jobbing business, or general 


THE HART MAGAZINE GROUP, 367 West Adams St., Chicago 

















LINE WANTED 


WANTED: Line of Eastern men’s cheap 
shoes by experienced salesman in Illinois- 
Wisconsin territory. Terms—strictly commi: 

sion—payable after merchandise is paid. = 
dress C-987, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








LINE WANTED by traveling salesman pre- 
viously connected with World’s largest Shoe 
Manufacturer. Large following in Ohio, how- 
ever will consider other territories. Wil 
furnish satisfactory references. Address C991, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 








Manufacturers & Jobbers 
In need of salesmen for Middle 
West territory, write. 

The 
Ohio Shoe Travelers Ass’n 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








YOU CAN HAVB A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction; readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. terms 
for training; openings everywhere with 
all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no y aed 
or soliciting. Eetablished 1894. Address 

henson Laboratory, 21 Back Bay, 
ton, Mass. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





We will pay the best price for 
your surplus or entire stocks of shoes, 


general merchandise or depart t 
stores, Leases assumed. — 
Phone - Write - Call 


All matters strictly confidential. 


I, SIMON CO. 
101 Reade St., New York City 
Phone Worth 2-5922 Est. 1880 

















We will buy from manufacturers, 
jobbers, and retailers, entire or 
surplus stocks of shoes. Our outlet 
enables us to handle large and 
small quantities. 


KIRSCH-BLACHER Co., INC. 
590 Broadway New York 
Phone CAnal 6-4298 and 4299. 
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M\\ Here's a service 
\F you cannot afford . 

to do without. 
White us for detail 
ed information 


Mandel £ 
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New Rhode Island Stores 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Three new cor- 
porations have been formed in the shoe 
retailing business, the largest repre- 
senting capital stock of $50,000, and 
called Richard Fairbend, Inc. This 
firm is sponsored by Josepr P. Can- 
ning, George A. Johnson and Andrew 
J. Quinn, of this city. 

The Self Service Shoe Store of Paw- 
utcket (R. I.) has been incorporated as 
the Self Service Shoe Corporation by 
James J. Nolan, 506 Turks Head 
Building, this city, Hazel Brown and 
David Bromson. 

Frances Schwartz has registered a 
retail shoe store, called Economy Shoe 
Store, at 597 Dexter Street, Central 
Falls. 


Gets Certificate of Authority 


RicHmMonp, Va.—The Cannon Shoe 
Company, a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, with principal office in Virginia 
at Richmond, with Thomas B. Gay 
agent in charge of business, has been 
granted a certificate of authority by 
the State corporation commission to 
deal in shoes and shoe findings. Maxi- 
mum capital is $100,000. Eppa Hun- 
ton IV, of Richmond, is counsel for the 
company. 


Galagher is manager. 


BOOK PREMIUMS 
ween hat Sell 
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True Golf Shoe Story 


ATLANTA, GA.—This is the story of 
an Amateur Golfer and a Pair of 
Sport Shoes—and it is a story that 
should be duly chronicled among the 
unusual annals of freedom. 

Once upon a time—I know that is 
the way most fairy stories start, but, 
believe it or not, this happens to be 
a true story—there was an ambitious 
Amateur Golfer who was anxious to 
annex divers and sundry Trophies 
for his mantlepiece. His name, be- 
cause of the rigid rules which sur- 
round the amateur standing, must of 
necessity be left out of the story, but 
that does not materially effect it. 

Now this Amateur Golfer, not long 
ago took a trip to Birmingham, Ala., 
in an effort to win first place in the 
state golf tournament. He did not 
even place. 

Upon his return, filled with disap- 
pointment, he consulted the professional 
at his club. 

After looking him over and putting 
him through his paces, the professional 
finally declared that what he most 
needed was a new pair of golf shoes— 
a pair that would be comfortable and 
that would enable him to handle the 
mashie, mid-iron and putter to their 
best advantage. 

Accordingly, the Amateur Golfer be- 
took himself to Zachry’s, where he pur- 
chased a brand new pair of black-and- 
white golf shoes. 

A few days later, playing the dif- 
ficult Tate Mountain Estates course— 
considered. one of the hardest in the 
United States—this Amateur Golfer 
not only easily won the trophy for the 
match, but he established a new ama- 
teur record for the course! 





Adds Boys’ Shoes 


MIAMI, FLA.— The Lorraine Chil- 
dren’s Bootery, Lorraine Arcade, Mi- 
ami, has added a department for larger 
boys, featuring Simplex Flexies and 
Gerbrich-Payne lines of boys’ footwear. 
The Lorraine Children’s Bootery was 
established eight years ago. R. E. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me 
Blog Shoe Findings Co., New York City.. 45 
Booth, Walter, Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 31 


Carter, J. W., Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Chase, W. S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass..... 46 

Clapp, Edwin, & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, 
Mass. 
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Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y..... 45 


Edwards, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Back Cover 


Evans, L. B., Son Co., Wakefield, Mass.... 46 


Godman, H. C., Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Juvenile Shoe Corp., Aurora, Mo 


Keith, Geo. E., Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Kendall Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass, 


McElroy-Sloan, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Old Colony Shoe Co., Brockton, ten 
Packard, M. A., Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass.. 44 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand, St. Louis, Mo...1, 7 
Reth Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Smith, J. P., Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill... 45 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass 


A BUYING GUIDE TO 
OUR ADVERTISZERY 


IN THIY 


IYSFUE 6 














LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Evans, John R., & Co., Camden, N. J....26-27 
Levor, G., & Co., New York City 


Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES 
DRESSINGS, ETC. 


Littleway Process Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mears, Fred W., Heel Co., Boston, Mass., 
Front Cover 


Spaulding Fibre Co., No. Rochester, N. H., 
3rd Cover 


Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., Boston, Mass... 40 
United Last Co., Boston, Mass. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Ms 6:6.0.00:0.0 0000000404004 6006000 kes eRe S 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Shoe Lace Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Shoe Sundries, Inc., Chicago, Ill 


SHOE STORE EQUIPMENT 
Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Whitener, F. W., Co., Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Illinois College of Chiropody, Chicago, IIl.. 
Kirsch-Blacher Co., Inc., New York City.. 
Mandel Engraving Ceo., Milwaukee, Wis.... 


Simon, I., Co., New York City 
Stephenson Laboratory, Boston, Mass. 


Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis.... 
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Who Are Our Customers? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


it? Play up fashion? No profit in that 
since every cut-price shoe merchant 
has learned the trick of fashion-selling, 
too! 

“What about quality? An empty 
word as most advertisers use it, but 
a power if properly dressed up. (b- 
serve how Stetson’s have done it. 

“First they thought their problem 
out—logically. They discovered a com- 
paratively obvious fact. Not more 
than one woman in twenty walks grace- 
fully. And eighteen out of twenty 
know it. 

“Working out the campaign is not: 
hard. Photographs of celebrities, a 
half-dozen telling headlines, and the 
remainder is easily filled. 

“Stetson’s idea is good. Stetson’s 
example is even better. Theirs is one 
of the few grand old names in the 
mercantile field who have refused to 
traffic with the price chiselers. Instead, 
they’ve brought promotion headwork 
to bear on the problem.” 


Ads with News Slant 


MILWAUKEE—News about prominent 
men always attracts attention. The 
merchant who realizes this and can 
cash in on such news value is an alert 
merchandiser. 

George L. Hutchins, 706 N. Water 
Street, Milwaukee, who operates a shoe 
store, recently conducted a series of 
advertisements in daily newspapers 
which created much attention and 
which consequently resulted in more 
business for him. 

Advertisements of about 3 columns, 
12 inches were run in daily newspapers, 
and in each case addressed to some 
important and well known individual 
in Milwaukee. For example, the dis- 
play line of one read “A Friendly Chal- 
lenge to Postmaster Piasecki.” 

The rest of the copy followed in the 
form of a letter telling the postmaster 
why he should buy shoes from Hut- 
chins. Business men, football coaches, 
etc. were appealed to in the letters and 
this new note in advertising crea‘ed 
much comment. All of which shows 
that originality, even in this day and 
age of specialization, still counts ‘or 
something. 

Advertising with a news slant is « 





serving of consideration by every st«* 
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